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SCOTTISH CONSERVATISM. 


THe question ‘‘ Why is Scotland Radical?” and the prospects of 


** Conservatism in Scotland” are themes which at intervals form 
the subject of external jubilation and critical indigenous reflection. 
As a Scotsman, proud of my country and the Conservative prin- 
ciples to which she has given many distinguished defenders, I wish 
to enter a protest against the treatment of a political situation 
under phrases which assume too much and mis-state phenomena 
to our disadvantage. We can forgive the Parliamentary politician 
to whom votes on a division are all in all, and the results of the 
last election and the possibilities of the next the cream of history 
and the science of life, for concentrating attention on the super- 
ficial data of the returns, but for those who wish to test the 
undercurrent of a nation’s deeper feelings as well as the disturbed 
surface of the electoral foam, there is much food for consideration 
in the inquiry: ‘‘ Is Scotland, apart from a numerical majority of 
the present generation of Scotsmen, really Radical? And if, indeed, 
she has adopted the new Radicalism, has she been true or false to 
her character and history ?”” However the first of these questions 
may be answered, the reply to the second must be that whatever is 
the genesis of the new Radicalism it is certainly not Scottish. 
The expression “ Conservatism in Scotland” is a misnomer ; for 
the Conservatives of Scotland, as truly as those of England, are 
fighting a national battle. We have Scottish institutions of our 
own to maintain, we have a history and a heritage of great names 
of our own to inspire our efforts, and we have to deal with circum- 


stances and conditions in many points peculiar to ‘‘ Her Majesty’s 


Ancient Kingdom.” Conservative principles are the same; their 
features and their expression vary in different localities and under 


divergent conditions. Scottish Conservatism is not the same. 
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thing as English Conservatism ; it is not an exotic, but a plant of 
native growth, only awaiting a spell of favourable weather to 
spread and flourish. AndI believe a serious mistake is made by 
speakers who adopt the missionary tone upon platforms north of 
the border, and talk as if they were recommending to their audi- 
ence something new and foreign. Let us have all the assistance 
that can be given by our friends from the south, who have done 
great things a little earlier in circumstances as disheartening, 
and who are able to bring a whiff of the breezy air of success with 
them, but let it also be made evident that, as the true inheritors of 
the traditions of the past, we northern Conservatives are Scotsmen 
of the Scots, and represent a distinct element in the corpus imperu. 
At a time when a spurious Nationalism seeks the disintegration of 
society in all parts of the realm, through the dismemberment of 
political institutions, it lies upon those who are loyal to the Union 
in the portions of the United Kingdom on which the blandishments 
of the spirit of schism are most freely lavished, to show that to be 
locally patriotic is one thing, and to be provincial another, and 
that the natural outcome of the attachment to our own locality, to 
** our own little platoon of humanity,” as Burke puts it, is enhanced 
loyalty to imperial unity. 

Electoral statistics, as found upon the rolls of Parliament, are 
often misleading, but never more so than when appealed to as 
adequately indicating the proportion of Conservative sentiment in 
Scotland. A grievance more real than many dilated on upon plat- 
forms is the practical disfranchisement of a large portion of the 
Scottish people under present electoral conditions. Leaving out of 
sight for a moment the results of the election of 1886, let us consider 
some features of that of 1885. The Liberals held sixty-two seats 
while the Conservatives hadten. But in round numbers the sixty- 
two were the product of 290,000 votes, while over 150,000 had been 
cast for the principles represented by the ten. The proportion 
should have been 48 to 24. Curious results appear if the returns 
are analysed and grouped according to the interests of different 
localities. Taking as an illustration the Lowland constituencies, 
and excluding the Highlands, where the conditions were abnormal, 
we find that in the west the Conservatives polled 98,569 votes, the 
Liberals 120,480; in the east the Conservatives had 49,234, the 
Liberals 126,343 votes. The fair result would have been, in 
the west, 11 Conservatives to 18 Liberals; in the East, 8 to 21. 
But in the west the Liberals secured 21 members to 8, the very 
amount they should have had in the east, while there the Con- 
servatives failed to return a single representative. The circum- 
stances of the east and west are different ; questions may arise 
which press very hardly in the one, while they are scarcely felt in 
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the other, and yet a large section of the community may have 
its important interests sacrificed without compromise, because of 
an apparent false unanimity in the districts chiefly affected. The 
complaint is of course an old one, and the answer that the south 
of England corrects the north of Scotland is familiar. But good 
as that answer is, so long as you are dealing with a homogeneous 
nation, it loses its force with the progress: of Separatist ideas. In 
any event, Parliament would be a better reflex of the nation if the 
Conservatism of Aberdeenshire and the Liberalism of Kent had 
some representation therein; but when national jealousies are 
stirred up, the danger of injustice to large minorities becomes 
much greater. The compensation ceases to be satisfactory, the 
protection is unreliable on critical occasions to vital interests when 
politics have passed into a phase, when electoral rule ceases to be 
the arbitration by majority of disputed opinions on general poli- 
tical questions, and becomes the machinery by which one class is 
to plunder another, or a band of self-seeking political quacks 
harass those whom they cannot delude. It would be well if, in 
remembering the Loyalists of Ireland, politicians would also bear 
in mind that the Conservative Unionists of Scotland, at all events, 
are enormously under-represented in Parliament; and that in 
Scotland, as in Ireland, though the contrasts are far less vivid, 
the Unionist ranks contain a large proportion of the elements 
of intelligence, education, property, and industry, whose presence 
distinguishes a civilized nation from a miscellaneous multitude. 
Not only is Scottish Conservatism far more powerful than its 
Parliamentary votes indicate; it is also a growing power. Even 
the figures of the election of 1885 showed that. In one northern 
city alone could it be said that the cause had gone back since the 
seat had been last contested. Under all the disadvantages of the 
disturbance of mind and proneness to rush to political extremes 
always visible in the operation of a new Franchise, the progress 
was most marked on a comparison of 1880 with 1885. The increase 
of the electorate was 192 per cent., of the Liberal vote 204 per cent., 
and of the Conservative vote 254 per cent. Alike in district burghs 
supposed to be ineradicably imbedded in Radical prejudices, in 
single-member towns, and in the large cities, the increase of the 
Conservative vote was proportionately much greater than that of 
the Liberal. In the district burghs contested both in 1880 and 
1885 the Conservative poll had advanced from just under 5,500 
to over 10,000; in the three single-member towns, one of which 
was uncontested in 1880, from a little under 3,000 to considerably 
over 7,000. In the two seats contested in both elections the Con- 
servative increase was 1,718, the Liberal 75. In the City divisions, 
although there are elements which disturb the calculation, it is 
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roughly correct to say that in 1880 the Conservatives polled one- 
third of the electorate and in 1885 one-half. 

The conditions of the contest in the county divisions were of 
course most disadvantageous. The swing of an enormous addition 
to the electorate is always violent; yet 1885 compares not so un- 
favourably with 1832 and 1868. In the then benighted region of the 
north-eastern counties the Conservative poll was considerably more 
than one-third of the Liberal ; in the central as nine to fourteen ; 
in the south-east as 134 to 283. In the west the numbers were: 
roughly 53,000 to 59,000. No doubt from this the Irish vote 
must be discounted, but it was only in the west that its influence 
was really appreciable, and the west has shown its capacity to dis- 
pense with it. Elsewhere the contest was fought under the undis- 
pelled mystifications of the mendacious Franchise agitation, and 
in the face of the most unblushing appeals to sordid motives and 
class jealousies. There was no sparing of bait for the hook that 
was to place the new voters in the Radical net. There is no 
reason why, with a body of 88,000 Conservative votes in 1885 to 
begin with, patience and determination should not ultimately 
emulate in the Scottish counties the achievements of the English 
boroughs. 

This was the state of affairs when Conservative doctrines were 
confessedly in hard case, and the utmost skill of the wiliest of old 
Parliamentary hands had been successfully applied to maintain 
the harmony of the great Liberal party. It was the result when 
Radical enthusiasm was high, and when many Liberals had been 
suddenly released from the dilemma that perplexed them in the 
question of Disestablishment, and were eager to exhibit their grate- 
ful fidelity to the old party banner. The whole conditions of the 
contest of 1886 were different, but there is much to be learned, 
and much encouragement to be def#ived from their examination. 
In Scotland, even more than in England, the suddenness of 
the crisis placed the Liberal Unionists at a great disadvantage. 
No greater strain could be put upon the convictions of a Liberal 
supporter of the Union than to ask him in six months to vote 
for the candidate against whom he had voted in November. 
In the east of Scotland the cult of ‘‘ the Grand Old Man” had 
more of the attributes of a political religion than anywhere else, 
and to question his infallibility, with its consequence of being “‘ put. 
out of the synagogue,” involved personal discomfort, and in many 
cases professional sacrifices, for which Conservatives have perhaps. 
not always given Liberal Unionists the full due of credit. The 
perseverance which is a feature of the Scottish character is some- 
times akin to obstinacy, and Scotsmen, as a rule, are remarkably 
averse to confessing that it is possible they may have been mis- 
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taken. Indeed the imaginative, which so strangely blends with the 
practical in the composition of the true Scot, marvellously assists 
him in believing that, so long as he waves the old banner and 
shouts “‘ Great is the Grand Old Man of the Liberals,” he is fight- 
ing in the same battle, even although his leader has, to use the 
fine metaphor of Mr. Pitt, ‘‘ marched out of the fortress of the 
Constitution with a halter round his neck, and humbly begged to 
be re-admitted as a volunteer in the army of the enemy.” 

The election of 1886 was fought against all these influences, 
particularly strong in the case of a party permeated by strong 
prejudice against its old rivals, which had just won a victorious 
battle, and was not inclined to overrate the strength of the Conser- 
vatives. We must remember that it was fought upon an old 
register, and at a time particularly unfavourable to political 
activity, especially in the counties. Autumn is always the time 
of warmest political excitement in Scotland, and the fervour of 1885 
had been worked up by long preparation for a contest of which the 
date was certain, while there was then a natural desire on the 
part of many voters to use the vote which had the charm of 
novelty. The general feature, therefore, of the election of 1886, 
was the large drop in the total number of votes polled. There is 
little to be learned by distinguishing between the seventeen seats 
contested by Conservatives and the forty-four fought by Liberal 
Unionists, but it may be noted that while in the seats fought by 
Conservatives the poll in 1885 was 52,290, in 1886 upon the old 
register, it was 50,800. Several of these constituencies had a 
strong Irish vote, and it was a feature of the struggle that the 
most signal Unionist triumphs were won in regions where it was 
a powerful factor. Where the contest was fought with energy, 
and the percentage of votes exercised large, there again, as a rule, 
the Unionists were successful. But the true facts of the position 
best appear from an examination of the country in detail. It may 
be convenient to state the results in tabular form. 

I.—Groups of district burghs contested in 1880 and 1885 by 
Conservatives, and in 1886 by Unionists, consisting of the Ayr, 
Dumfries, Falkirk, Kilmarnock, and Kirkcaldy districts. 

1880. 1885. 

Conservative vote . 5,496 Conservative vote . 10,131 
Liberal vote . - 18,356 Liberal vote . - 16,983 
1886. 

Conservative Unionist vote . . 1,217 
Liberal Unionist vote . ‘ - 10,167 


Unionist vote , ‘ ‘ - 11,384 
Separatist vote . ° . 12,416 
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II.—District burghs contested only in 1885 by Conservatives, 
and in 1886 by Liberal Unionists, consisting of the Leith and 
Montrose districts. Owing to the dodge of Mr. Gladstone allowing 
himself to be put in nomination at the last moment, there was 
no actual contest in Leith during the election, but the figures of 
the one which necessarily immediately followed are taken :— 


1885. 1886. 
Conservative vote 3,808 Unionist vote. 5,114 
Liberal vote . 12,666 Separatist vote 7,561 


IiI.—District burghs contested by Conservatives in 1880, but 
not in 1885, and by Liberal Unionists in 1886, consisting of the 
Hawick and Stirling districts :-— 


1880. 1886. 
Conservative vote 685 Unionist vote . 3,964 
Liberal vote . 6,424 Separatist vote 4,763 


IV.—District burghs in which there were contests in 1885 or 
1880, or both, though no Conservative stood, and in which the 
materials for comparison on grounds of political principle are only 
to be found in the fact that no Conservative stood. They consist 
of the Inverness, Wick, and St. Andrew’s districts :— 

1886. 
Unionist vote , ; ‘ 3,437 
Separatist vote . ‘ ‘ 2,972 


The Elgin Burghs, in which a Conservative polled 764 to 2,092 
Liberal votes in 1880, was uncontested in 1885 and 1886. 

V.—Towns returning one member, consisting of Greenock, 
Paisley, and Perth, of which all were contested by Conservatives 
in 1885, and Greenock and Perth in 1880, and all by Liberal 
Unionists in 1886 :— 


1880. 1885. 
Conservative vote 2,935 Conservative vote 17,176 
Liberal vote . 5,666 Liberal vote - 9,181 

1886. 
Unionist vote : - ‘ 6,516 
Separatist vote . ° ° 6,838 


VI.-—Cities, as to which the materials for precise comparison do 
not exist on account of the double vote, in some cases, and the 
alteration of the number of seats. The general result, as far as 
individual voters are concerned, in the seats filled by the electors 
of Aberdeen, Dundee, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, in 1880, 1885, and 
1886, approximately seems to be :— 

, 1880. 1885. 
Conservative vote 20,412 Conservative vote 38,229 
Liberal vote . 71,284 Liberal vote . 64,163 
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1886. 
Conservative Unionist vote . ‘ 9,346 
Liberal Unionist vote . ‘ ‘ 82,904 


Unionist vote . . ‘ , ‘ 42,250 
Separatist vote . ‘ . , 50,979 


In every class of burgh constituency, whatever may be the 
bearing of the change upon purely party interests, there is thus 
evidenced a steady growth of feeling which is conservative in 
resisting violent change of the nature disclosed in Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish policy. In one case alone, that of the single-member towns, 
in all of which there was a considerable Irish vote, is the Unionist 
vote of 1886 below the Conservative of 1885, and even then the 
difference is only 660. In Class I. the Unionist surpasses the 
Conservative vote by 1,250, in II. by 1,300, and VI. by over 4,000. 
In spite of the six months’ waste upon the register, in spite of the 
tendency to abstention, in spite of the wholesale transfer of the 
Irish vote, the Unionist vote shows a healthy increase over 
the Conservative of 1885. But when we compare the Separatist 
strength of 1886 with that of the old Scottish Liberal Party, what 
a falling-off is there! In Class I., 4,567; in II., 5,105; in V., 
2,393; in VI., 18,184. In III., where the comparison is with 
1880, 1,661. In IV., where no comparison is possible, there is a 
Unionist majority of 465. But perhaps no better test of the 
powers of Mr. Gladstone as a converter from himself can be 
found than the fact that while his supporters in the Scottish cities 
sank from 71,000 to 64,000 in the five years from 1880 to 1885, 
they dropped in six months of 1886 from 64,000 to under 51,000. 
With so startling a diminution of Gladstonian faith in the Scottish 
burghs, long believed to be impregnably entrenched in prejudice 
against anything associated with the name Conservative, is there 
any reason to despair of the future ? 

Turning to the county divisions, we need only consider the polls 
of 1885 and 1886. On both occasions the Highlands were in an 
abnormal condition, and offer little material for reliable comparison. 
But they may be considered as the first of six marked sections of 
the county constituencies. 

I.—The Highlands, consisting of the shires of Argyll, Inverness, 
Ross and Cromarty, Sutherland, Caithness, and Orkney and 
Shetland :— 


1885. 
Conservative vote . ‘ , . 3,971 
Liberal vote. . , 11,125 
Crofter vote. ‘ ‘ 15,666 


26,791 
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1886. 
Conservative Unionist vote ; : 3,658 
Liberal Unionist vote . ‘ ‘ 3,746 


Unionist vote . . , ' ; 7,404 
Separatist vote ; ; : ; 18,157 


Il.—The North-East, consisting of Elgin and Nairn, Banffshire, 
Aberdeenshire East and West, Kincardineshire, and Forfarshire. 
Kincardineshire was uncontested in 1886 :-— 

1885. 

Conservative vote . ; ' : 11,847 
Liberal vote . ; , ; P 28,393 
1886. 

Conservative Unionist vote . : 4,201 
Liberal Unionist vote ; : ; 7,105 


Unionist vote . : ‘ ‘ ; 11,306 
Separatist vote , ‘ . , 16,812 


IfI.—The Central Counties of Perthshire East and West, 
Stirlingshire, and Clackmannan and Kinross, which last, however, 
was uncontested in 1885 :— 

1885. 1886. 
Conservative vote 9,649 Unionist vote . 11,668 
Liberal vote . 14,462 Separatist vote 14,059 


IV.—The South-Eastern Counties, comprising East and West 
Fife, East, Mid, and West Lothian, Peebles and Selkirk, Rox- 
burgh, and Berwickshire, of which West Fife was not contested in 
either election, and Mid-Lothian only in 1885 :— 

1885. 

Conservative vote . ‘ ‘ ‘ 13,584 
Liberal vote. , ; ‘ 28,609 
1886. 

Conservative Unionist vote ‘ ‘ 1,810 
Liberal Unionist vote ‘ ‘ , 9,325 


Unionist vote . ; ‘ ‘ , 11,135 
Separatist vote ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 14,328 


V.—The Western Counties, comprising Dumfriesshire, Kirkcud- 
bright, Wigton, North and South Ayrshire, the six divisions of 
Lanarkshire, Renfrew East and West, Dumbartonshire and Bute. 
North Ayrshire was uncontested in 1886 :— 

1885. 
Conservative vote . ; , F 58,289 
Liberal vote. ? . . A 59,599 
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1886. 
Conservative Unionist vote ; ; 29,093 
Liberal Unionist vote ; ‘ , 20,873 


Unionist vote . . . ° . 49,966 
Separatist vote , ; , ; 45,643 


The county divisions thus show the same general tendency, 
though not so clearly defined as the towns. In the east and 
north the abstentions were most numerous; but where there is a 
falling off in the Unionist compared with the former Conservative 
vote, it is generally the case that there was delay in putting a 
suitable candidate into the field, while the reduction in the poll 
is proportionately much greater in the case of Separatist candi- 
dates. Wherever, in any of these six sections, the Unionist vote 
appears to be less than the Conservative, this is due to the fact 
of some constituency being unfought, which contributed substan- 
tially to the figures of the former election. If Kincardineshire 
had polled a bare half of its former Conservative strength, the 
Unionist vote in the north-east would have surpassed the Con- 
servative in spite of the enormous drop in these regions. Take 
away the 1844 Unionists of Clackmannan and Kinross, and the 
Unionist vote in the Central still exceeds the Conservative. Add 
only 2,500 of the 8,248 Mid-Lothian Conservatives to the 
Unionists of the south-east, and the latter exceeds the former. 
Reinforce the 49,966 Unionists of the west by Mr. Cochran 
Patrick’s 4,740 North Ayrshire men, and 54,706 gives something 
to spare over the previous results. The same considerations 
would, of course, add something to the Separatist strength, and 
they also felt the influence of the season; but, even with Irish 
enthusiasm at fever heat, the handwriting on the wall is too 
plain for these to minister much consolation. Mr. J. B. Balfour’s 
3,159 votes in Clackmannan were needed to keep the Separatist 
within 400 of the old Liberal strength in the central counties. A 
fair allowance to Sir George Balfour would still leave the drop 
in the north-east over 10,000. With Mid-Lothian unpolled the 
Gladstonian strength in the south-east decreased almost exactly 
by a half, and in the west, where the constituencies were polled 
out to a much greater extent, the deficiency was 13,956 plus 
the Irish vote. The general lesson from the whole facts of the 
two struggles is, that Scottish Conservatism is steadily growing, 
and that by its alliance for a great national object with all that . 
is best in the old Liberal Party there is formed an enormous 
force of constitutional opinion, which only requires persistent 
energy and wise organization to increase and triumph. 

But what of the elections that have taken place since 1886, 
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and have placed three Unionist seats in Gladstonian hands? In 
Mid-Lanark the Unionist vote remained practically the same, 
increasing only by eight. In Dundee there was a considerable, 
and in West Edinburgh a lesser, increase in the votes polled. 
In the Ayr Burghs, where the late Unionist member was a local 
man of exceptional strength as a candidate, the decrease of 400 
is easily accounted for, and the similar decrease of 814 in 
Bridgeton may be explained by the infection of Sir George 
Trevelyan’s example communicated to all the weak-minded 
politicians of the locality. The slight decrease in Govan prac- 
tically leaves the previous poll untouched, and shows a substantial 
basis of Unionism in a constituency whose previous politics could 
only be described as Gladstonianism superseded by devotion to Sir 
William Pearce. The successes of the Separatists are, however, 
an emphatic warning, and an example. In West Edinburgh 
personal regard for the sitting member, who was thought to 
have acted like a man in resigning, though like a weather-cock 
in changing his political opinions, went a long way; in the 
Ayr Burghs and Govan the emergency came suddenly and un- 
expectedly. But every one of these showed the advantage of 
nursing a constituency, of the candidate-apparent being either 
the sitting member or an assiduous courtier of his constituents ; 
and all the six Separatist successes illustrate the results of the 
energy and attention to registration and education of the new 
and doubtful voters, which the “Outs” are more likely to 
exhibit, and which the party of contentment too frequently 
forget. Work between elections is what is needed; it is not 
sufficient merely to maintain strength; converts must be made, 
supporters must be looked after, and the zeal of the defenders 
of the Union must be at least equal to the activity of ‘‘ those 
who go about to destroy.” 

Can it be said that Conservative or Unionist organization is 
in a satisfactory condition, with the results of these elections 
staring us in the face, and the absolute absence of preparation 
for any one of them? In one instance no previous attempt at 
organization was possible, but the others are fair average speci- 
mens of types of constituencies in which a vacancy may occur 
any day; and surely in politics above all it is necessary to 
remember that ‘“‘the unexpected always happens.” Ought it 
not to be impressed on every county and burgh that it should 
act as if the first contest was to take place in it, and that 
readiness for a bye-election is the best preparation for the 
inevitable general conflict? There is a large force of Conservative 
feeling and Unionist opinion throughout the country, but it 
must be formed and brought to bear upon those who are to be 
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influenced, and it cannot afford, by negligence or blundering, to 
give points to the enemy. Too often have the circumstances of 
Scottish politics brought vividly to one’s mind the scathing 
reflection of a statesman of the old time, ‘‘To be borne down 
by superior numbers that I can stand; but to sit still and play 
with the game till it slips through our fingers, and sharpers 
have but to stoop and pick it up, this distracts a man of spirit, 
and not to be vexed in such a case is not to be sensible.” 
Still it must be remembered that of late years we have passed 
through a period of transition in politics, a transition which has 
been especially marked in the. organization of the Scottish Con- 
servative party. Under old political conditions one form of 
management rather than organization may have been suitable 
enough; but arrangements which were justified by the local 
knowledge of respected individuals by a limited constituency are 
completely out of date when local character becomes lost amid 
an electorate of thousands. The general lines of the new de- 
velopment have been fully drawn; there exists a public national 
organization of Scottish Conservative opinion, fairly complete on 


_ paper, and possessing a large and continuously growing amount 


of active life and vigour. In 1882 the National Union of Con- 
servative Associations for Scotland was formed upon a small 
scale, and it has from that time steadily expanded. In February, 
1883, it consisted of fifty-nine affiliated associations. These had 
in 1885 increased to 140, in 1888 to 186; and now number 
258: while the annual conferences have shown an increasing 
interest on the part of the party throughout the country. 

What is wanted is the filling in of the detailed organisations 
with active workers in individual burghs and counties. The 
practical need of the situation is that there should be the same 
awakening of energy in the Association of every constituency 
throughout the country, and its devotion to the direct and fruitful 
work of registration, conversion, and organization within the con- 
stituency. For, after all, the real political unit is the constituency, 
and it is there that work done is most useful. The energy and 
tact which Mr. Reginald MacLeod has displayed in work which has 
often been thankless, because the conditions of the time absolutely 
precluded success, the services of others who have fought appa- 
rently hopeless constituencies with pluck and perseverance, and 
the spirit which has planted habitations of the Primrose League in 
country parishes and large towns, have laid the foundations of 
efforts which only require the sustained co-operation of local 
politicians to introduce a happier era in Scottish politics. ‘We 
must work, and the country will come round us,” were the last 
words of Lord George Bentinck to Lord Beaconsfield ; and the first 
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thing to command the respect of neighbours who are neutral or 
unfriendly is to let them see that we have that faith in our own 
principles which is evidenced by real and sustained work. The 
large, and eager, and respectfully enthusiastic audiences which 
welcomed Lord Salisbury in Edinburgh last November were a signal 
demonstration of the latent Conservative feeling of the country. It 
is a pity that much of that feeling is so latent that it only becomes 
patent for an hour or two upon platforms when a statesman of not 
less than Cabinet rank is the orator, and then goes home and goes 
to sleep, satisfied that the whole duty of a patriotic politician has 
been discharged for at least a year. Such a gathering as crowded 
the Corn Exchange on the evening of the 29th had never been 
seen in Scotland before, and never had so representative a body of 
all ranks and classes of the community, from all districts of the 
kingdom, been assembled as again filled the same hall in the 
cooler hours of the following morning. Lord Salisbury was him- 
self struck by the progressive magnitude and enthusiasm of the 
audiences he had met on his visits to Scotland, and the occasion 
suggests comparison with another famous in the history of the 
Conservative cause. The concourse of 1888 marked the majority 
of a popular Scottish Conservatism, whose birth was proclaimed 
when Mr. Disraeli, as a Conservative leader, addressed for the 
first time the working-men of Edinburgh in the same place in 
1867. 

To rightly grasp the work which lies before the Conservatism of 
to-day, we must try and realize to ourselves on what the prevalent 
Radical prejudices rest, and how far we can, as honest and honour- 
able men, go to meet them, without competing in injustice, or 
sacrificing political truth for a delusive popularity. More than ever 
in the present day is it necessary that the claim of a true Conserva- 
tive party to the confidence of the country should be capable of being 
stated in the words of Canning, when he wrote, “ My way must 
lie through character to power.” No people are readier than the 
Scots—perhaps because they have much innate Conservative feel- 
ing beneath all the Radical catchwords they are accustomed to 
repeat—to distrust professions which are so contrary to the appa- 
rent interests of the speaker that he is suspected of having some 
very deep, though concealed interest, in making them, and credited 
with a very slight intention of acting up to them. Yet it is also 
true that, with all their hardheadedness, there is no people so 
much governed by obsolete phrases; and to the average Scottish 
Radical there is all the luxury of horror in the word “ Tory” 
which the old woman found of satisfaction in the word ‘‘ Mesopo- 
tamia.” The mythical generalised Tory of electoral imagination 
is an entity whose attributes it is difficult to discover, but he has 
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no virtues and many vices. He is ‘‘auld, stupid, and useless,” 
but his powers of thwarting beneficent Liberal legislation are 
stupendous. In company with evil-minded Parliament House 
Whigs, he is supposed to be constantly emasculating in secret 
measures which he dares not oppose; he is believed to seriously 
cherish a desire to repeal the Reform Act of 1832, and it is even 
hinted that he would, if he could, “‘ be bringing Tam Dalzell and 
Claver’se back again.” Is he not even, according to some clerical 
Gladstonian orators, at this very hour inflicting on innocent Irish 
Nationalists persecutions, such as those of our covenanting fore- 
fathers? It is certain that he never did any good, that he opposed 
every reform, that he loves every abuse as if he were its father, 
that he is a monopoly, and that he should be abolished as an 
anomaly. Only, when the last landlord and the last hare have 
been put in a glass case in the Edinburgh Industrial Museum, 
there must still be just enough Tories left for good Liberals to 
beat, and enable Sir George Trevelyan to run a tilt against the 
windmills of privilege. But, joking apart, the very real prejudice 
which attaches to the word Tory is a survival of the contests of 
1832, and a state of affairs of which the mass of Scotsmen had 
every reason to complain. The Tory of apocryphal tradition must 
be dislodged by the active appearance of Conservatives in the 
flesh in every district, by putting before the electors the truth as 
to the political achievements of Conservative statesmen, and by 
the irresistible record of practical measures carried through by the 
Unionist Government. 

Second only to the fossilized memories of the generation before 
last in baleful influence upon the welfare of the country have been 
our unfortunate ecclesiastical dissensions. To these is mainly due 
the strangest of all the phenomena of present day politics, which 
exhibits, as a sight for gods and men, Scottish Presbyterian 
ministers deaf to the appeal of their co-religionists in Ireland, 
enthusiastic in the advocacy of changes which would probably 
before long place the practical control of Irish education in the 
hands of the Roman Catholic hierarchy, and conspicuous by their 
zealous patronage of the very individuals among the Parnellites 
who have done most to demoralize their countrymen, and degrade 
a public cause by associating it with organized dishonesty and acts 
of fraudulent bankruptcy. The gravest feature of the situation is 
the extent to which blind faith in Mr. Gladstone, as the keeper of 
their political consciences, has confused the notions of respectable 
men and ecclesiastical persons as to the elementary principles of 
the Ten Commandments when anything directly or indirectly con- 
nected with politics is in question. A few years ago we would 
have scouted the idea that, if ever a conflict for law and order and 
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the elementary principles of property and civilization came upon 
us, it could be possible that there would be any great rift among 
the ministers of religion in such a contest. 

If it is otherwise to-day, if many of those on whom we counted, 
be their party what it might, have become the catspaws of a con- 
spiracy, socially, revolutionary, and ecclesiastically reactionary, 
the predisposing cause must be found in a combination of the 
singular influence which Mr. Gladstone has acquired from his 
reputation of earnestness over one type of the Scottish ecclesiastical 
mind, with the promptings of the fanatical rivalry which sees in 
Disestablishment the be-all and the end-all here. There are many 
who have recognized that Disestablishment and Home Rule are 
very different questions, and some of the steadiest Liberal 
Unionists in Scotland are prominent Disestablishers. But even if 
the rumours as to deputations, and a bargain struck, followed as 
they have been by the pronouncements of the Nottingham and 
later speeches, be premature, there is no doubt that the crisis of 
1886 offered the ecclesiastical disestablishment party a chance of 
retrieving their disappointment with Mr. Gladstone of 1885. If 
there be truth in the popular report, there has rarely been an 
instance of political huckstering more discreditable, never on the 
part of a statesman a more cynical illustration of do ut des, 
applied to a question affecting the highest interest of the nation, 
never on the part of ecclesiastics a more barefaced resort to “the 
arts of worldly men.” These are passing developments more 
likely to advance Conservative sentiments among the mass of the 
Scottish laity than destroy them. It is, however, the case 
that a large body of respectable opinion, which is Conservative 
in feeling, and ought to be a mainstay of steady principle, feels 
itself at present in Scotland shut up to the Radical camp, because 
of the accident of its Church connection, and its mistaken fear of 
being made the support of a rival denomination against its own. 
Even the national calamity of Disestablishment might not be on 
this account without its compensations. Conservative statesmen 
can never sell or barter national religion, but this natural, and to 
a large extent laudable, feeling must be reasoned with and con- 
vinced that in a great peril of the State purely ecclesiastical 
predilections must, without being sacrificed, be postponed to 
national duty. 

The third great difficulty with which we have to contend is the 
considerable, though limited, success which has of late years 
attended the efforts of a section of the Radicals to sow distrust, 
suspicion, and ill-will, between landlord and tenant, employer and 
employed, capital and labour, and to set class against class. A set 
of terms, and a whole furniture of notions have been imported into 
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discussion which are not based on the historical facts of Scottish 
life, but on rough generalization from some features of the French 
Revolution, from imaginative Irish analogies, and from fancy 
dreams of a golden age unfortunately located contemporaneous 
with incontrovertible legal historical documents. It was a signi- 
ficant fact in the agitation of a few years ago, that, as a general rule, 
the farmers who inveighed against landlords made an exception in 
favour of ‘‘ their own laird.” Many of them undoubtedly had 
practical grievances against details of existing laws, some of which 
have been remedied, while others may still be with fairness and 
benefit to all concerned ; but the general tone of complaint was the 
echo of the Radical press, and not an original product of the facts 
of Scottish agricultural life. The platform talk was a reflex of the 
Irish agitation, then made successful by the supineness of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government. Still, the inevitable discontent with 
surrounding conditions which is the concomitant of a period of 
agricultural depression has given an opportunity to the enemy to 
sow tares which has not been unimproved. This has unfortu- 
nately coincided in time with the unsettling that accompanies con- 
siderable political change, and the result may be either much 
benefit or much mischief. The friendly and wise co-operation of 
landlord and tenant have made Scottish agriculture a proverb in 
the past, and the relations of both are clearly defined, not as in 
Ireland by a Statute of 1860, but by the practice and the contracts 
of many generations. There is nothing clearer and more definite 
in the range of law than the general relations and rights of land- 
lord and tenant in Scotland, and to introduce into them the con- 
fusion which has been manufactured in Ireland is not an experiment 
which the experience of that country should induce us to repeat. 
We must look as far as possible to the goodwill and co-operation of 
landlord and tenant in the future, but I think there is some room 
for the aid of the State, given by a Department of Agriculture, 
being interposed not to make bargains for grown men, but to assist 
them in arranging and in extricating the incidents of their con- 
tracts. In {questions of compensation for unexhausted improve- 
ments, for instance, an official of the Department of Agriculture 
might, with economy and advantage, be substituted for two 
partizan arbiters and an oversman who splits the difference. 
Irrespective of the injury involved in compulsory expropriation, 
or the partial filching perpetrated by the machinery of “‘ the three 
F’s,” a wholesale conversion of a well-to-do tenantry into bonnet- 
lairds would not be for the advantage of the community; but the 
large diminution of the smaller resident gentry, which followed 
upon the forfeitures and misfortunes of the last Jacobite rising, 
and other causes of later date, and the merging by marriage, and 
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otherwise, of estates which had a history and a function of their 
own have not been wholly beneficial. An application of the 
principle of Lord Ashbourne’s Act, which would at the same time 
give a willing tenant the means of buying from a willing owner, 
and by defining the limits of agrarian legislation restore con- 
fidence to the land market and promote the acquisition by men of 
means of estates that at present cannot find a purchaser, might do 
much to invite the application of capital to the soil, and facilitate 
a better housing of the labouring class, and would be perfectly 
consistent with Conservative principles. 

The operation of such an Act would require to be most carefully 
guarded, and might be limited to cases where the purchaser paid 
down a proportion of the price ; but the object to be aimed at is a 
gradation of estates of various sizes, in which, as at present, the 
owner provides the fixed capital and the tenant has his free for 
stocking and working, side by side with a yeoman proprietary 
which has gained its position by its own industry. The present 
system, in those parts of the country where you have a great 
variety in the size of the holdings on an estate, offers, I believe, 
the best chance of work to an honest labouring class, and provides 
the industrious farm servant with the best chance of rising to a 
croft, and from that to a larger farm. It is not necessarily 
antagonistic to, and may well be supplemented by provisions 
directed to enabling him ultimately to become a small proprietor. 
What is really wanted, in the east at any rate, is some encourage- 
ment to the large floating servant class to settle down in good 
places, to find their interest in more durable relations with their 
employers, and to work with the ultimate object of a comfortable 
home in their old age. 

The ‘country party” will ultimately recover the allegiance of 
the counties, for ‘‘ the agricultural class is least given to sedition ” ; 
but it will do so the sooner it sets itself to help the agricultural 
labourer and the industrious fishermen to help themselves in every 
legitimate way. 

In the Highlands the present difficulties press in a peculiarly 
aggravated form. They are due to the disappearance, since last 
century, of the middle-class of tacksmen, who formed the link 
between the extremes of Celtic society; to a few isolated instances 
of harshness in the exercise of proprietorial rights which have 
been taken as illustrative of a whole system; to the poverty of an 
enormous class, nursed to a large extent in a different language, 
and without even the limited education of the same class in other 
parts of the country, and suddenly called in masses to the exercise 
of the franchise at a stage two or three generations further back 
in civilization than the rest of the country. There was a time in 
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Scottish history when Highlander and Lowlander were respectively 
under the sway of chief or baron, whose word was law: each, in 
his turn, exchanged that form of despotism for the despotism of 
the minister, and the records of Kirksessions and Presbyteries show 
how heavy lay the hand of the Kirk. In emerging from these 
phases the Highlander has always been two or three generations 
behind. Extremes meet, and one of the curious resemblances 
between the Highlands and Ireland is the almost despotic authority 
exercised till very recently by the Free Kirk minister and the 
Roman Catholic priest respectively. Each now feels himself 
superseded by the demagogic agitator, and the conviction not 
unfrequently expresses itself in a vain competition which takes the 
form of patronizing violent proposals. The clergy of all denomi- 
nations in the Highlands would do better to leave politics and 
social agitation alone, to recognize that their future influence 
depends upon a devoted attention to their proper work, and that, 
if they must interfere, they should do so not as fomentors of 
disturbance, but as mediators and counsellors of peace and 
order. By developing the resources of the Highland coasts, by 
judicious aid to willing emigration, Government may do much 
to relieve congested districts, and restore a middle class of some 
substance. 

The most serious practical obstacle of all is the state of the 
press. When one considers the nature of the political pabulum 
daily or weekly put before the mass of the electors, the wonder 
is that, in spite of it all, there were 155,000 Conservative votes 
in 1885. Newspapers are the artillery of political warfare, and 
the Conservatives have hitherto failed to hold their own. I do 
not propose to discuss the soundness of the inductive reasoning 
indicated by Mr. Earl Hodgson, in the December number of 
this Review. My impression is that neither editors nor the 
Conservative public can afford to throw stones at each other. 
There has been too little sympathy and support given to the 
former: perhaps too much readiness on their part to resent 
suggestions well-meant, though officious, and to visit on the 
party the sins of a few blundering busy-bodies. But there is 
one Conservative paper in Scotland where staff and supporters 
have a common interest, cordial relations, and a hopeful prospect. 
Nor is it correct that the latest effort on a large scale owed 
its failure to any conspiracy of an offended coterie. Started 
by Sir. W. Pearce with the highest public spirit, it missed 
its chance because even ardent patriotism insists on correct 
type-setting ; because it failed to grasp its position as a great 
national organ, dealing adequately with the questions of the day ; 
and because the independence which the public respect is not to be 
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secured by simply slewing round the guns and firing ridicule far 
more energetically into the friendly camp than argument upon 
the positions of the enemy. At present, the fact that Unionist 
principles are well championed in the press makes a new de- 
parture in Conservative journalism peculiarly difficult; but the 
time may come when Conservatism must have its own voice, and 
then there will be a field for a paper conducted with tact and 
ability and on commercial though patriotic principles. 

Scottish Conservatism has no child’s play before it; but has it 
any reason to despair of the future? We are in the period foretold 
by Sir Walter Scott, when he warned Imperial statesmen of the 
danger of tampering with the national Conservative feelings and 
instincts which moderated and gave a worthy object to the perfer- 
vidum ingenium Scotorum. Scotland is patient but unforgiving, and 
the repeated misfortunes of Scottish business have produced a sense 
of general irritation which ought no longer to be trifled with. We 
might go on without much loss with our present system of County 
Government, which is much more representative than the old 
English and works well in practice; but if the Local Government 
Bill that has been so much talked about missed fire, it might be 
the signal for an explosion, recalling the days of the Darien Contro- 
versy, the Act of Security, and the Porteous Mob. There has been 
nothing of more evil example than the contrast afforded by the 
attention given to the turbulence of Ireland and the neglect of 
constitutional Scotland. Our Universities and our Burgh Police 
Bills have been dangled in the air, and electors, who care little for 
these, still have a vague idea that nothing is being done for them. 
Those of us who are most sensible of the benefits of ‘‘ the Incor- 
porating Union” are convinced that, unless something be done to 
meet the dissatisfaction expressed with the system of Private 
Bill Legislation in its bearing on Scottish interests, considerable 
impetus will be given to an unthinking demand for Home Rule 
—of the kind that lurks up Mr. Gladstone’s sleeve. 

But Scotland, though dissatisfied, is not disloyal. Nor is there 
anything in the main current of her history which shuts up to the 
conclusion that Jacobinical doctrines will ever commend themselves 
to the sound sense of the majority of her people. All through her 
annals she has given the highest illustrations, both of the spirit of 
liberty and independence, and of the spirit of loyalty and fidelity. 
Both have sometimes been driven to extremes; but the resultant, 
which expresses the true bent and set of the national character, lies 
in a Conservatism that is liberal and a Liberalism that is conserva- 
tive. 

The Scotsmen who were most zealous in resisting the ecclesi- 
astical policy of Charles I. were equally ready to shed their blood 
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for him at Preston, and for his son at Worcester. Among the most 
picturesque and pathetic bye incidents of the Civil Wars, is the 
protest in which a band of distinguished Scotsmen, refugees in the 
royal camp, vindicated the good name of their country against the 
reflections of English courtiers, and the zeal with which an exiled 
cavalier maintained her honour by killing, in single combat, three 
foreigners of different nations who had aspersed Scotsmen as a 
nation of traitors. But these are details on one side, as the 
transaction carried through by a faction which handed over their 
king to his English enemies is upon the other. The main historical 
truth is the zeal with which, so long as they had no cause to 
“take umbrage as to their religion,” Scotsmen of all ranks and 
classes and ecclesiastical opinions came forward to prove the truth 
of the old Covenanter’s saying, ‘“‘ Had our throne been void and our 
voices sought for the filling of Fergus’s chair, we had given our 
dearest blood ere any other had sitten down on that fatal marble 
but Charles alone.” On no occasion was Scotland so unanimous 
as at the Restoration, and perchance if the Marquis of Montrose, 
instead of being the object of funereal honours in the church of 
St. Giles, had lived to sit as the king’s commissioner, and with 
his deep experience of the incidents that breed revolutions, 
Presbyterian convictions, and thorough knowledge of his country- 
men, to press on the son the advice he had addressed to the 
father—“ practise, Sire, the temperate Government ”—the future 
fate of the country, mismanaged by a self-seeking soldier of 
fortune and a dissolute renegade fanatic, would have run in far 
happier channels. Yet the Scottish Revolution of 1688, equally 
with the English, was accomplished with a moderation very 
different from the French or even the American. In the great 
crisis in the close of last century, the true flow of national 
sentiment north of the Tweed was analogous to the experience of 
the south. Old letters of the time show that at the outset many 
in Scotland, as in England, shared the sympathy expressed by Mr. 
Pitt for the efforts of the French towards Constitutional Govern- 
ment, and welcomed the impetus given towards the improvement 
of conditions at home. But as Jacobinism unfolded itself abroad, 
these very men, some of them ministers of small bodies outside 
the Established Church, and liable to all the prepossessions of 
dissent, paused, and considered, and rallied to the cause of order 
without abandoning the principles of reform. This is, I believe, 
the true reading of the politics of Robert Burns, and the Parlia- 
mentary adhesion of a large body of the Whigs to the policy of 
Mr. Pitt was contemporaneous with the drift of respectable 
and intelligent opinion in Scotland. Scotland and the Highland 
regiments bore a share in the military struggle second to none, 
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and in the American conflict the loyalty of the Highland settle- 
ments had been conspicuous. Much as it has been inveighed 
against, principally by the Opposition in the Parliament House, 
the administration of Henry Dundas commanded in the main the 
confidence of Scotland. It actually accomplished reforms too 
much forgotten, and its hostility to change was a necessity of the 
hour while the country was in the death-throes of the struggle 
with Napoleon. Long before that ended, British Jacobinism had 
been crushed, and with returning peace in Scotland as elsewhere 
true statesmanship would have dictated a return to the earlier 
policy of Mr. Pitt. Buta ‘‘ Bismarck the Second” is not always 
the readiest to realise that the methods of the age of struggle are 
unsuited to the age of rest and expansion, and that the lapse of 
time is of itself a factor in political questions; while amid the 
many calamities which the French Revolution brought upon man- 
kind not the least was its creation of a temporary “ stiff and 
unbending Toryism” in Great Britain. The change of Govern- 
ment which Lord Beaconsfield says should have taken place in 
1819 was impossible, and for thirteen years steam generated in 
Scotland with the safety-valve shut. The reaction of 1832 was 
necessarily injuriously severe, but even then the new Scottish 
Liberalism was not Jacobinical. It was a national product, con- 
stitutional, not hostile to property, and respectful of contract. It 
was robust and manly, if somewhat hard and scornful of healthy 
traditional sentiment. It had nothing in common with the 
Sweet sensibility that dwells enshrined 
In the fine foldings of the feeling mind, 

and dissolves in sympathetic indignation over the schoolboy sulks 
of Mr. O’Brien over the fashion of his raiment where no one sees 
it, or the disciplinary rape of the locks that adorned Mr. Harring- 
ton’s visage. 

The Conservative party of to-day, partly within itself, and cer- 
tainly along with the Liberal Unionists, represents all the great 
political traditions of the past. It inherits the spirit of lofty 
loyalty and patriotic pride which, illustrated in the Cavaliers and 
exaggerated in the Jacobites, have given their chief charm to 
Scottish poetry and history; it has merged with these the grasp 
of legal principle and assertion of constitutional order which 
enabled another race of Scottish statesmen to control the Jacobites 
and suppress the Jacobins; it is charged with the reasonable 
maintenance of the underlying doctrines of political economy, which 
were the peculiar possession of the older Liberalism ; and it unites 
with them all the Conservative national spirit which has never 
mistaken the form for the essence of political economy, is responsive 
to the growing needs of the larger classes daily contributing more 
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and more to the national life, and is ready and determined to do 
its part in the Imperial consolidation of the future. 

The history of Scotland, no less than of England, resembles a 
great river, originally formed by the concourse of brooks whose 
source is lost, which has in its onward flow divided into two large 
parallel streams. The point of division is the middle of the six- 
teenth century, and the one stream represents the Conservative 
the other the Liberal phase of Scottish sentiment. Here and there, 
as obstructions rise in either bed, the waters divide, and a cross 
channel finds its way into the other stream, which, thus swelled, 
represents the main current of national history. At the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, the policy of King James sent a large volume of Tory 
sentiment into the Whig channel. In the period that succeeded 
the last Jacobite rising both currents seem to become undefined in 
a@ marshy tract, but with the outburst of the French Revolution 
the Conservative current is increased by a large contribution from 
the Liberal stream. With that danger passed, part of this remains 
merged with the Tory flow, while part again diverges and reunites 
with such of its parent stream as had not been lost in the sand 
but continued to flow in a separate bed. Nearly a hundred years 
later, we are again met by the same phenomenon. The Conser- 
vative side of the nation’s progress, flowing broad and strong, is 
joined and reinforced by a volume of water from the other channel. 
In every case, what has occurred is really the bursting of the 
trammels of the banks of party in the instinct of following the 
natural line of national progress. The secret of progress is some- 
times change, but at least as often conservation ; and there are 
not a few signs that, whatever be the party name under which 
men congregate, Scotland will again be true to her character by 
being Conservative. 

The misconceptions which raised the savage shout of “ burke Sir 
Walter ” no doubt die hard, but the countrymen of Drummond of 
Hawthornden, of Adam Smith and David Hume, of Scott and 
“‘Christopher North,” the kinsmen of those who have done so 
much to make the Colonies and build up our Indian Empire, have 
too much sense, and too much soul, ever to rest satisfied with a 
policy that claims as its merits the confession of political impotence 
and the prospect of national shrinkage. 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE LATE CROWN 
PRINCE RUDOLF OF AUSTRIA. 


Tae terrible loss which the Austro-Hungarian Empire has so 
recently sustained by the untimely death of their accomplished and 
popular Crown Prince is so fresh in all minds as to render it 
unnecessary to recount the numerous and varied walks in life with 
which he was thoroughly conversant. But it is well known that 
among his other accomplishments was that of a keen sportsman 
and excellent naturalist, the latter more especially as an ornitho- 
logist ; and as I happened to have the privilege of accompanying 
him on one of his expeditions a few years ago, I trust a brief 
description of it may be of some interest. I shall borrow largely 
from my shooting diary, written at the time from day to day, and 
as the whole aim and object of our cruise was for purposes of sport 
and ornithological research, the facts I am about to narrate will 
allude to little else besides. 

It was in May, 1879, when stationed at Gibraltar with my regi- 
ment, that I first met Crown Prince Rudolf. The occasion was a 
dinner party at the Convent, the residence of the Governor, Lord 
Napier of Magdala. As soon as I was presented to the Prince, he 
informed me that he had heard of me as a lover of birds from Lord 
Lilford, the worthy President of the British Ornithologists Union, 
whom he had met at Sardinia in his yacht. The upshot of our 
conversation was that he asked me to conduct him on an expedition 
into the Cork Woods early on the following morning, in order to 
show him the habitat of various species which his knowledge of 
bird-lore told him he might expect to find in Southern Andalusia. 

This invitation, so simple to the civilian mind, was, as it chanced, 
a matter of almost insuperable difficulty in the actually existing 
circumstances. It was then late at night, and I was painfully 
aware that my corps “‘found the guards” on the following morning, 
and that I was one of the unfortunate five condemned to pass 
twenty-four hours in a hot uniform and heavy boots, in one of 
those infernos, a Gibraltar guard-room. However, as the Prince 
was leaving in his yacht the following evening, the difficulty was 
overcome, and early dawn found me at the Ragged Staff landing- 
stage with the horses for the Imperial party. In a few minutes I 
sighted the barge pulling in from the yacht, the Miramar, and very 
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shortly afterwards the party landed and, mounting their horses, 
started off on the expedition. 

Having been quartered on the Rock at that time for four years 
and a half, and having devoted the whole of that time, less the 
inevitable round of guards and duties, to a study of the birds of 
the vicinity, it may be imagined that I was able to enact the part 
of cicerone without any great difficulty. The Prince at this time 
was very reluctant to converse in English, hence the conversation 
was carried on entirely in French on both sides. Neither of us, 
however, were sufficiently acquainted with that language to be able 
to employ the correct expressions for the various birds about which 
he inquired, and which I was desirous of showing him. Hence we 
fell back on the excellent plan of always speaking of all birds by 
their Latin names, so familiar to all ornithologists. The result 
was most satisfactory, but I think would have surprised any casual 
listener. I was particularly impressed with the ‘‘ keenness” which 
Prince Rudolf showed about everything, and his tremendous fund 
of energy and high spirits. On one occasion during the ride we 
had forded a river on horseback, and when some little distance 
from it he saw a small hawk which he coveted settle on an old 
tower on the far side of the river. Galloping back and recrossing 
the river, he rode up to the tower, and, jumping off his horse, shot 
the hawk as it dashed from its resting-place. He then came back 
towards the party and, disregarding the ford, put his horse into the 
river in spite of the remonstrances of his escort, and narrowly 
escaped a severe ducking. Those who have forded Spanish rivers 
(and who has not who has travelled on horseback in Spain ?) will 
appreciate the doubtful advantage of crossing one at a strange spot. 

It was somewhat late in the season to be able to show much 
bird-life ; the Spanish summer was upon us, and with its advent 
everything, animals, birds, and plants, seemed to be, as it were, over- 
come by the sultry air, burning ground, and blazing sky overhead. 
Hence it was not the most favourable time to show the Cork Woods 
to a visitor in search of birds. Still, in such a country there is 
always something worthy of the attention of a naturalist, and I 
was able to show the Prince much in which he took a lively 
interest. As we traversed the Pine Woods we looked up a kite’s 
nest and some ravens in which I had a fatherly interest, inasmuch 
as I was awaiting the day when the young would be fit to annex. 
Farther on we came upon several colonies of the gorgeous Bee- 
eaters, whose burrows in the sand-banks (after the style of our 
Sand-martins, but on a much more extended scale) were to be seen on 
all sides. Riding through the tangled scrub on the outskirts of the 
Cork Woods, I led the Prince down to a small laguna or pool alive 
with water-tortoises and bull-frogs, whose monotonous croak is 80 
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well known to all who have travelled in Spain. In the luxuriant 
jungle surrounding this marsh there were many small species of 
warblers nesting, some of which were added to our spoils. Some 
miles farther on, in one of the numerous glades of the Cork Woods 
running down from the rocky hills above, I was able to show him 
the Short-toed Eagle, or beautiful buzzard eagle of Southern 
Europe. The nest was placed on the horizontal bough of a cork 
tree, which latter the Prince climbed with great activity. This 
tree, like thousands of others, was charred and blackened by one of 
the forest fires which so frequently sweep across the sun-scorched 
hills, and as burnt cork is proverbially apt to leave its mark on all 
with which it comes in contact the Prince’s appearance on 
reaching terra firma again may be readily imagined. He was 
anxious to procure an old bird, but upon my telling him that I had 
one alive at the moment in barracks which was at his disposal, he 
consented to mount and proceed. Before turning homewards, we 
visited a nest of the Booted Eagle, also a tree-breeding species, and 
I was able to show him the eyry of a Bonelli’s Eagle, in a fine crag, 
whence, with the aid of ropes, I had abducted the eggs in the 
early spring. 

The Prince showed a lively interest in everything in connection 
with natural history, which was doubly gratifying to me, since I 
had become accustomed to live amongst men who, with few rare 
exceptions, looked upon all such matters as unworthy of attention. 
He was especially delighted at my showing him how and when I 
had trapped various eagles and other large raptorial birds, and 
declared he must introduce the system into the Austrian Tyrol, where 
such birds abounded. On our return ride to the Rock he invited 
me to accompany him in his yacht to Tangier and Cadiz, and by a 
series of fortunate accidents I succeeded in obtaining the necessary 
leave of absence and got on board the Miramar the same after- 
noon, and started for Tangier. 

During the run across the Straits 1 had an opportunity of in- 
specting my new quarters. The Miramar was a fine vessel, very 
much of the size and design of the Royal Yacht Osborne. The first 
look round on gaining her decks was enough to show that her 
Imperial owner was a naturalist and sportsman. Along either 
side of the deck were well-constructed cages and pens, in which 
were divers sorts of birds, the spoils of his expedition. Amongst 
others was a splendid mature Limmergeyer, or eagle-vulture, 
which he had obtained near Malaga. In the next cage was a 
young bird of the same species, which he had himself taken in the 
mountains near Granada. The Prince showed me this bird with 
great pride, and described to me graphically how he had laid in 
wait and shot both old birds within half an hour of one another. 
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These he showed me in the skin, well preserved by the trained 
taxidermists who formed part of the ship’s complement. They 
were magnificent specimens, with the rich ferruginous colouring 
on the breast so seldom seen in captive birds. A young golden 
eagle obtained from the recesses of the great Sierra Nevada was 
another -object of interest, also an absurd little owl, which the 
Prince took huge pleasure in showing off; a performance accom- 
panied by violent blinking and bill-snapping on the part of the 
owl. In a pen hard by were some Spanish ibex, also spoils from 
the Nevada mountains. On the upper deck there was a spacious 
cabin especially devoted to the preservation of birds and animals, 
and the Prince showed me a large variety of recently obtained 
Spanish specimens, volubly reciting how and where he had killed 
them. Independently of the natural charm of his manner, which 
has become a matter of European fame, his thorough earnestness 
and genuine devotion to the science of ornithology completely took 
me by storm. The Short-toed Eagle to which I have already 
alluded, had been trapped early in April, and in the interval had 
become quite tame, and I used to habitually carry her like a falcon 
on my fist. I brought her on board in this manner, to the great 
delight of the Prince, who at once ordered a suitable abode to be 
prepared for her. I may mention that she was the only bird out 
of a number that I had trapped in a similar manner that I did not 
subsequently restore to liberty. She eventually reached his home 
in Austria, where his collection of live birds were kept, and was 
alive and well some years ago when last I heard of her. 

The party on board consisted of Prince Leopold ‘of Bavaria, 
Admiral Count Bombelles, the Chancellor of the Crown Prince’s 
Household, so well known to so many English people, Count Hans 
Wilczek, Dr. Brehm the celebrated naturalist and several others. 
Count Wilczek was one of the pleasantest men whom it has ever 
been my good fortune to meet. He had served in the ranks in the 
terrible ‘‘ Seven Weeks War” of 1866, and, as our acquaintance 
ripened, gave me graphic accounts of the unequal combats which 
the gallant Austrians had fought with their muzzle-loading rifles 
against the needle-guns of Prussia. In describing the losses 
sustained by his own corps, he told me that his comrades were 
overwhelmed by the Prussian fire, not by reason of its rapidity but 
because their opponent’s rifles were always loaded in comparison 
with their own. Thus, when fighting in the corn-fields at Tran- 
tenau, the Austrians had difficulty in loading when lying down, 
and when they rose to fire the Prussians were waiting for them 
and shot them. In support of this statement, he assured me that 
the great majority of the Austrians placed hors de combat were 
struck in the head or hands. 
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At Tangier, the British Minister, Sir John Hay, organized a 
“boar-hunt”’ for the amusement of the Crown Prince. We rode 
out some six or eight miles and were met by the usual horde of 
Moors, who beat a large extent of rough ground towards the line 
of guns which were posted in the dense gum-bush scrub, some 
three feet in height. Several pigs crossed the line, but it was next to 
impossible to see them on account of the dense cover, and only 
one was hit. After a couple of drives the Crown Prince went off 
in search of some birds, which was much more in his line than pig- 
shooting. 

Before leaving Tangier we paid a visit to the local collector of 
natural history specimens, and the Prince picked out several 
representations of the avifauna of North-west Africa. 

Leaving Tangier we steamed across the Bay of Trafalgar, and 
ran into Cadiz. It was our intention to ascend the Guadalquiver ; 
but, before doing so, certain formalities had to be carried out with 
the officials of Cadiz. Hence we anchored in the spacious harbour 
and paid a visit to the town. In the afternoon, when on board 
again, it being excessively hot, I suggested a swim to the Crown 
Prince, which he readily agreed to, and in a few minutes we were 
both overboard. We had hardly gone twenty yards before there 
was tremendous confusion on board, and I heard a boat being 
called away. With a promptitude which could not have been 
surpassed by British sailors, a cutter was lowered away and 
manned by an armed boat’s crew, who pulled up to us and 
requested the Prince to come on board. When we did so, I 
received a pretty severe telling off from the ever-courteous Count 
Bombelles, who explained to me that I was perfectly at liberty to 
bathe where there were sharks, but that I had no right to induce 
His Imperial Highness to follow my example. The Prince treated 
the matter as a capital joke; but it. was very evident that all his 
suite looked upon it in a very different light. I remember one of 
them that very evening expatiating to me on the great anxiety they 
all felt at the Crown Prince’s escapades, as he never took thought 
of “the immense value his life was to the Empire,” and was con- 
tinually, when shooting and hunting, running unnecessary risks. 

Early the following morning we steamed up the broad waters of 
the Guadalquiver, and anchored about a mile above the town of 
San Lucar de Barromeda. It was here that we had arranged to 
meet Mr. Henry Davies, one of the leading wine-growers of Jerez de 
la Frontera, and who, in company with several others of the 
British colony in that famous town, rented the ground we were 
about to make the scene of our operations. Mr. Davies soon 
came off, and the Crown Prince took the opportunity to introduce 
him to me with great solemnity, as if I were one of his staff, with 
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the result that my old friend favoured me with a most courteous 
bow before he found out that he was being imposed upon, an 
episode which caused the Prince much merriment. Soon after- 
wards we landed on the right bank of the river, and found ourselves 
in perhaps the wildest part of country to be met with in Europe. 
The ground consisted of belts of low sand-hills, thickly wooded with 
fir trees, and between these, extensive flats which in winter form 
a series of lakes, or “ lagunas.’”’ The whole region is known as 
the ‘“‘Marisma” of the Guadalquiver, and it certainly is the 
Paradise of the ornithologist. The Prince was very anxious to 
obtain some eggs of the black kite for his collection, and so we set 
to work at them. The fir trees in which they nested were, 
however, generally lofty and awkward to climb, and since almost 
every second tree had an old nest of a kite, raven or eagle in it, it 
became a matter of difficulty to hit off one with eggs. Kites, like 
most large tree-breeding birds, occupy indiscriminately the old nests 
of their own and other species, merely adding a little fresh lining 
before depositing their eggs. After several unsuccessful climbs to 
empty nests and nests with young, I at last found myself in 
possession of a finely marked set of fresh eggs, which I brought 
down in safety to the Crown Prince. Count Wilezek, although 
standing over six feet, ascended the tallest trees in the most 
workmanlike style and got some fine eggs of the Common Kite and 
also some Ravens’. It was desperately hot work ; and it was a real 
luxury to get off to the yacht of an evening and have a good bath, 
and get into a clean shirt. Here came in the advantage of having a 
fine ship as the base of one’s operations in such a wild country. 
One of the great drawbacks to wild sport in Spain is the extra- 
ordinary difficulty of getting housed or fed anywhere off the 
beaten track. I had become so accustomed to look upon all 
expeditions in Spain as accompanied inevitably by about twice the 
discomforts of a campaign, that it seemed quite out of all keeping 
to find myself thus housed with every comfort. I shall never 
forget the cheery dinner-parties on board of the Miramar. On thig 
particular evening, as the wine passed round the conversation 
became especially ornithological, and the Crown Prince called 
upon several of those present to imitate certain birds. Some of 
the performances were very good; but the Prince decidedly took 
first prize by going through the antics and callings of an old 
capercaillie on a tree-top. In this, and other instances, he showed 
himself not only to be a close observer of nature but an excellent 
mimic. A very pleasing souvenir of these evenings was afforded 
by the bon-bons, many of which were ornamented by excellent 
miniature photographs of the Crown Prince in his uniform as an 
admiral or as a general, some of which I have to this day. 
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After dinner, as we smoked our cigars and listened to the strains 
of Strauss’s band, playing as only a good Hungarian band can 
play, it seemed incredible that we were in the midst of a howling 
wilderness of mud flats and sand-hills. Some months previously, 
in company with some brother officers, I had been shooting wild 
geese in the interior about fifty miles south of where we were, and 
we had then esteemed it good fortune to find a clean stone floor 
upon which to take our night’s rest, with one blanket for the three 
of us. One of the great objects of the Crown Prince’s visit to the 
Marisma was to obtain the eggs of the Flamingo, which was 
reported to breed on some of the vast mud flats. Accordingly, we 
obtained the assistance of some of the natives, wild-looking fellows, 
whom the Spaniards from San Lucar even termed “ Indians,” and 
who declared they could show us the breeding-station of these 
interesting birds. Horses were provided for the party, and, start- 
ing early one morning, we followed our guides for some ten miles 
over the great waste of perfectly level Marisma. Most of it was 
baked as hard as iron, and cracked and fissured by the sun, but at 
other places it was under water to a depth of a few inches. After 
a time we sighted an immense flock of these wonderful birds, which 
took wing when we were a long way off, and looked like a beautiful 
rosy cloud as they sailed across the waters and were eventually lost 
to sight. For some miles we rode through water about knee-deep, 
then we reached a muddy flat, on which I found two eggs, and 
somebody else a third. The guides explained that the main colony 
of the Flamingos’ nests was still a long way ahead, and as the 
progression of the expedition was monotonous, the Prince decided 
to be content with the eggs we had found and to work homewards. 
Later on we reached some salt-marshes, where we dispensed with 
our steeds and took to nest-hunting. We found many species 
breeding, Avocets, Spoonbills, Stilts, Pratincoles, Redshanks, and 
Whiskered Terns amongst others. The Prince shot a pair of the 
beautiful Slender-billed Gulls, which had a nest hard by, and had a 
great hunt after the young Redshanks and Black-winged Stilts, 
which were only just hatched out, and running about amongst the 
coarse herbage like mice. By degrees we all scattered and only met 
again on the river-bank at sundown, opposite to the Miramar. On 
getting on board the Prince insisted on everybody producing their 
spoils, and mercilessly chaffed one of his staff who had been 
eminently unsuccessful, but who had been firing heavily at intervals 
during the day. Of course it was out of the question to attempt to 
make a ‘‘ bag” of anything so late in the season as the last 
week of May. Game of all sorts was abundant in the great Soto 
which borders the north side of the Guadalquiver, but although the 
Spanish authorities, with more politeness than notions of sport, 
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requested that he would kill everything he met with, the Prince was 
too good a sportsman to act up to this invitation. 

He, however, was anxious to kill one of the big Spanish lynx, and 
arrangements had been made in consequence to collect all the 
Guardia de Monte from the surrounding district, with a staff 
of beaters, to attain this object. Early one morning we landed 
from the yacht and were met by a wonderful assemblage of 
Guardias and beaters, headed by the head Guardia, Trujillo by 
name, a well-known character to all who have penetrated into this 
wild country. I should have mentioned before, that the Prince’s 
costume, as also that of Prince Leopold and Count Wilczek, on this 
and on all other similar occasions, was that worn by the hunters 
in the Austrian Tyrol, and consisted of a grey frieze jacket and 
waistcoat, edged with green braid, and garnished with huge horn 
buttons. A Tyrolese hat, in the band of which were various 
trophies, such as feathers, &c., of game-birds, according to the fancy 
of the wearer, but invariably finished off with a blackcock’s tail, 
was worn by all. Short leather breeches terminating above the 
knee, and thick green worsted stockings pulled up the leg and 
turned over, leaving the knees bare, completed the costume. This 
latter arrangement was not always suitable in a country abounding 
in such prickly plants as Spain. The Prince, as well as the others, 
invariably carried the hunter’s bag slung in such a manner on the 
back as to be always out of the way when stalking game or climb- 
ing mountains. In this, amongst a variety of other odds and ends, 
was about 30 feet of strong plaited rope of pure undyed silk, no 
thicker than a deep-sea line, but of extraordinary strength. This 
was especially intended for assisting a hunter over dangerous places 
in the pursuit of chamois, &c., but came in most usefully on many 
occasions in Spain; Count Wilczek, by its aid, making the suc- 
cessful ascent of a huge old fir-tree which offered few convenient 
places for holding on to. It was after one of these escalades, which 
resulted in a prize in the shape of some good eggs, that the Prince 
insisted upon my accepting his rope. This has since been my 
constant companion in all places and climates, and has repeatedly 
got me out of awkward scrapes when cliff-climbing and also when 
tree-climbing. In weight it is less than half a pound, and it can 
be easily carried in an ordinary pocket. Besides the rope, the 
inevitable couteau de chasse found a resting-place in the hunter’s 
bag, with its long horn handle protruding in the orthodox fashion. 
The Prince’s Chasseurs all wore a good serviceable kit of dark green 
velveteen, with brown belts, and short Roman swords. Like most 
Englishmen, I was at first inclined to be amused at this display of 


lethal weapons, but subsequent events caused me to modify my 
opinions on the subject. 
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We rode out for some distance to a locality where lynx were 
known to frequent, and dismounting, were posted along a narrow 
glade, amongst the wilderness of tamarisk and scattered fir-trees. 
The soil was soft sand, and was covered in places by the foot- 
prints of wild pig, which are abundant in these parts. I was placed 
‘about a hundred paces on the left of the Prince, with Prince 
Leopold about the same distance from him on his right. After a 
time we heard the beaters approaching, and several red deer dashed 
through the line and disappeared in the scrub behind us. Pre- 
sently I saw something moving to my right front, and next 
moment made out a largish animal slinking along towards the 
Prince ; as soon as it gained the open it bounded past him like a 
flash, only giving him time fora hurried snap shot, which was 
unsuccessful. In a few minutes the Guardias came up with their 
dogs, great savage curs of an unknown breed, and putting them 
on to the line, we started in pursuit. After following for a few 
hundred yards we found the lynx had gone to ground in a deep 
earth under some thick scrub. The latter was soon cleared away 
by the swords of the Chasseurs, and after some delay spades were 
produced, and a dig-out commenced. This promised to be a tame 
proceeding, but after a few minutes the diggers shouted out that 
the lynx had shown himself near the mouth of the hole. The 
Prince thereupon took up his position opposite to it, and had 
hardly done so when the gallant brute bolted and sprang right at 
him, but was bowled over by a snap shot which smashed his near 
hind leg. His bound took him close past the Prince’s head, who 
turned to shoot again, but the big cur dogs were too quick, and 
rushing in, commenced to worry him. Next moment the Prince’s 
own Chasseur drew jhis sword, and in a most dexterous manner 
stepped in and gave the lynx a thrust which ended its troubles. 
In the short interval he had, however, seriously injured three of 
the curs, which had tackled him with more pluck than skill. 

The Spanish lynx is a much finer animal than the common 
European species, and this one was a particularly large one, and 
the Prince was in high feather at having thus “ killed something 
new,” a feeling which all sporting Englishmen will, I am sure, 
understand. 

We had subsequently about half a dozen more drives, but 
although lynx were known to be afoot, and we saw plenty of their 
fresh tracks, we did not get another shot. We saw a good number 
of red deer, some of which passed within twenty yards of me, also 
afew roe and wild pig. Prince Leopold shot a most enormous 
wild cat, and the learned Professor, Dr. Brehm, slew a fox, which 
was at once christened as ‘‘ Brehm’s Lynx” by the Crown Prince. 

It was altogether a most enjoyable day, despite the fierce rays 
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of the sun, and we returned to the yacht in the ee: well 
pleased with all we had seen. 

The Crown Prince was more than ordinarily cheery that evening, 
and disclosed to me wonderful schemes for shooting bear in the 
Asturias with the young King of Spain, on which trip he insisted 
that I was to accompany him, and that we would find all sorts of 
wonderful birds, and teach the King to climb trees and blow eggs. 

Although nothing can be more precise than the etiquette and 
formalities of Austrian official circles, the Crown Prince’s habits 
and customs on the yacht were of the simplest nature. He 
usually wore a plain blue frock coat, with the executive stripes of 
an Austrian admiral, as did his Chancellor and friend, Count 
Bombelles. Prince Leopold at times wore an undress uniform, as 
also did one aide-de-camp, a vivacious little major ; Count Wilczek, 
and the others invariably wore ordinary clothes, and in the evening 
dressed in the black coat and white tie so dear to the British mind. 
It is hardly necessary here to reiterate the well-known fact that 
nobody can be more agreeable than an Austrian gentleman, and 
it was amongst such men, who surrounded the Crown Prince, that I 
had the good fortune to find myself. 

The following morning we rose at four, and started in a steam 
pinnace for San Lucar, where we took train for Seville. Here we 
spent three most enjoyable days, and saw all the usual sights. In 
all of these, however, the strong ornithological tastes of the Crown 
Prince constantly asserted themselves. At the Museum, the prin- 
cipal object of interest was centred ina nest of young storks, visible 
on an old tower from one of the windows. The Prince and I 
spent a whole afternoon exploring the recesses of the great Giralda 
Tower for the nests of the Lesser Kestrel, and with the aid of the 
bell-ringers, caught some twenty of these beautiful little hawks, and 
took a number of eggs and young birds, as well as those of Barn 
Owls and other tower-haunting species. The Crown Prince, all the 
same, took a vast interest in everything he saw, more especially in 
the wonderful monuments of Moorish architectural skill for which 
Seville is so famous. When visiting the Cathedral, he was struck 
with the particularly happy inspiration of requesting that he might 
hear a military band play in its vast aisles. This was accordingly 
done, and I shall never forget the beautiful effect of Chopin’s 
“Dead March” which was thus rendered. Little did I then 
imagine that in a few short years I should hear that march played 
at this gallant but unfortunate Prince’s own Funeral Service ! 

After leaving Seville, we travelled by rail to Jerez; a saloon 
carriage was provided at the end of the train, and we spent most 
of the time in the shaded balcony, from whence we had a splendid 
view of the country we were traversing. The object of our visit to 
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Jerez was to shoot some Great Bustard for collecting purposes. I 
had previously had considerable experience of driving these grand 
birds, which is one of the best sports imaginable. On this occasion 
they were to be shot in Spanish fashion, since there was no time for 
organizing a drive, and also we had not sufficient knowledge of that 
part of the country and the habits of the bustard to render 
success at all likely if that process were to be adopted. 

After driving for some miles out of the town we alighted, and 
the Crown Prince and myself, accompanied by a Spaniard with a 
couple of pointers, proceeded to walk through the high standing 
corn. By the assistance of the pointers we found altogether five 
bustard during the day, which, after they had run a short distance 
and endeavoured to elude the dogs by crouching, took wing. Two 
rose within shot of the Crown Prince, and fell to his gun, and I 
accounted for a third. It was no sport, and merely done so as to 
obtain specimens. 

On our return to Jerez the Prince called me and gave me an 
ominous-looking telegram, which was to the effect that my valuable 
services as a subaltern at Gibraltar could no longer be dispensed 
with, and that I must return instantly. There was no help for it, 
and despite the protestations of the Crown Prince and all the 
others, I was forced to terminate a trip which will ever be one of 
the pleasantest reminiscences of my life. I took leave of His 
Imperial Highness with a regret that can hardly be conceived by 
those who are unacquainted with the feelings of an ornithologist, 
who, setting aside every other consideration, thus found himself at 
the last moment deprived of a splendid chance for further research 
and study, under circumstances of almost unparallelled advantage. 

The last time that I saw Crown Prince Rudolf was at Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee in 1887, in company with that other gallant 
Crown Prince, the ill-fated Frederick III., riding in the splendid 
procession of Princes. He sent me word on that occasion that he 
wished me to show him the collection of birds and nests at the 
Natural History Museum, South Kensington, in which he knew I 
was rmouch interested; but at the last moment urgent duties ren- 
dered it impossible for him to keep his engagement, and he wrote 
me a kindly letter deferring it until his next visit to England, 
which was destined, alas! never to take place. 


Wi.LoucHsy VERNER. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


Ir is perhaps a doubtful question whether more comfort or discom- 
fort is to be derived from the reflection that there is generally “‘ truth 
on both sides,’ but certainly those who believe unhesitatingly 
that there is truth on one side only, and that side their own, have 
this advantage, that they can cheerfully employ every weapon 
against their opponents without fear of injuring a possible element 
of soundness. Some weapons there are, however, which, in this 
controversy concerning the education of women, one would wil- 
lingly see laid aside; sarcasm, and anything which might be 
construed as a sneer, are surely here out of place, and women who 
are interested in the question may well give each other the credit 
of aiming at the best, widely as their opinions may differ with 
regard to what that best is, and how it should be attained. 

I am led to make these remarks by an article which appeared in 
the January number of this Review, and which, able and amusing 
as it was, treated the opponents of the writer’s view with some- 
what more scorn and less seriousness than are desirable, if fair 
and friendly discussion is to be an object. It is easy to hold up 
to ridicule ‘‘ glorified spinsters,” who go forth to their labour in the 
morning, and ‘‘machine-made mediocrities,’”’ who have attended 
High Schools, and to point at them as the product of what, for con- 
venience sake, we will call the Higher Education : it would not be 
difficult to retort by ridiculing personages who do not “ go forth to 
their labour ’’ in the morning, or, indeed, at any time of the day, 
and who cannot be charged with a desire for higher education of any 
kind. Retort, however, and counter-caricature are the last things 
to be desired ; rather let us aim at a plain statement of facts in 
reply to some of the questions raised by Lady Magnus, the writer 
of the article referred to. She begins by wondering whether the 
advocates of the Higher Education ever feel a ‘‘ chilling suspicion” 
that their efforts have been in the wrong direction, and that the 
results they have been able to bring about are on the whole less 
admirable than those which they fondly anticipated. Such sus- 
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picions, she says, do occur “to the outsider,” and she then 
proceeds to characterize the whole system of High Schools and 
Women’s Colleges as “‘a mistake from start to finish,” offering 
at the same time various suggestions in the direction of reform. 

Now, though it is of course undeniable that theories have no 
necessary connection with facts, there is yet some advantage in 
understanding clearly what a system is before we condemn it, and 
what its objects are before either criticizing or pronouncing them 
likely or unlikely to be fulfilled. 

Lady Magnus labours, I think, under some misconception both 
as to the modern system of education and its objects; one of the 
latter being, she implies, the substitution of some new ideal of 
womanhood for that of the “‘simple maiden in her flower,” and the 
‘joyful mother of children.” Such an aim, to which no epithet 
stronger than ambitious shall here be applied, can, however, be 
shown to have been far enough removed from the thoughts of those 
who first devoted themselves to the long-neglected question of the 
education of girls. The needs which roused them to action are 
well set forth in the following passage from Two Years Ago, in 
which Charles Kingsley, writing in 1857, comments on his own 
portrait of the foolish, vulgar Miss Heale. 

** Who,” he asks, ‘ will help these young girls of the middle class 
who, like Miss Heale, are often really less educated than the chil- 
dren of their parents’ workmen? Sedentary, luxurious, full of petty 
vanity, gossip, and intrigue; without work, without purpose, except 
that of getting married to anyone who will ask them; bewildering 
brain and heart with novels. . . . Till some better plan of educa- 
tion than the boarding school is devised for them, till our towns 
shall see something like in kind to, though soberer in quality than 
the high schools of America, so long will England be full of Miss 
Heales, fated, when they marry, to bring up sons and daughters 
as sordid and unwholesome as their mothers.’’* 

It was with the modest aim of doing something to counteract 
such evils as are here pointed out that the promoters of institu- 
tions like the North London Collegiate School, Queen’s College, 
and, at a later date, the public day-schools for girls, first set to 
work. They did not attempt to revolutionize the then existing 
system under which some girls went to school, and others were 
educated at home by a governess, but they did aim at improving 
both varieties of the system by establishing schools organized on a 
well-considered scheme, and not, as heretofore, depending on the 


* See also some remarks in Miss Bronté’s Shir/ey as to the necessity of education and 


occupation for women. These occur in the chapter entitled “* Two Lives” [p. 325], 
and are very much to the point 
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taste or caprice of individuals, without any public guarantee of 
efficiency. Lady Magnus dwells, with perfect justice, on the 
importance of home and mother in a girl’s education, and she 
should be grateful to the High School plan which keeps the girl in 
constant touch with both, instead of, as in the old days, sending 
her away to be subject in a boarding school to the unalloyed influ- 
ence of teachers and fellow scholars. It did not occur to the 
promoters of the new plan that they might make the ‘“ maiden in 
her flower” less “simple,” the ‘‘ mother of children” less “joyful,” 
should they achieve some of the ends set forth in their prospectus, 
should they correct the defects pointed out in the Report of 
the Schools Inquiry Commission—‘‘ Want of thoroughness and 
foundation . . . slovenliness, showy superficiality, inattention to 
rudiments””—should they succeed in their endeavours to “ train 
the pupils for the practical business and duties of life.” 

Lady Magnus, however, objects to the High School curriculum, 
which she accuses of ‘‘ clothing our girls in the misfitting garments 
which their brothers are discarding,” and ‘lopping off artistic 
and domestic developments.” Is this accusation warranted by the 
facts? Is the exclusively classical training which used to be 
thought essential to a boy really being transferred in its entirety 
to his sister? There are no doubt some persons who hold that 
a knowledge of the classics (which they would probably include in 
the term “‘ literature ’’), if not a thorough classical training, is an 
indispensable factor in the education of boys and girls alike. 
Such persons, in reply to the argument that an acquaintance with 
Greek and Latin does not qualify a girl to become a good wife, 
might perhaps point out that neither does it, directly, qualify a 
boy to become a good lawyer, clergyman, doctor, or whatever else 
he is to be; but that, indirectly, the mental habits acquired, 
the thoroughness, the cultivated taste, will be of no slight 
value in the future career. It is, however, not necessary that 
this principle should be defended here, since, although there 
certainly is‘at least one well-known (Scotch) High School where it 
is carried out, and where the girls do begin classics at about the 
same age as their brothers, and bestow the same kind, though not 
the same amount, of attention upon them, my point is that in 
most High Schools, not only is this not the case, but, should any 
parents desire it, their daughter might pass through the whole of 
her school career without acquiring a word of either Greek or 
-Latin.* We may realize the different position which these studies 


* It should in fairness be stated that there is a party among the advocates of the 
Higher Education, who would like to see classics made compulsory for girls in the same 
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occupy in boys’ public schools, by. picturing the difficulties of a 
father wishing to get a boy who knew nothing of either language 
even admitted to Eton, Harrow, or Winchester. The responsi- 
bility, then, of allowing the girls to share their brothers’ training 
in this respect rests, where Lady Magnus would surely have it rest, 
with the parents. Whether or no these decide against the Latin, 
which their daughter would probably begin to learn at about four- 
teen, and the elementary Greek, to which she might proceed at 
seventeen or eighteen, it will still be found, I think, that she 
attains to a ‘‘ wider and deeper” acquaintance with the three R’s 
than was ever dreamed of in the old boarding-school days. Special 
attention is paid to the cultivation of that power of writing and 
speaking English fluently on which Lady Magnus rightly lays 
such stress. In one school, the little girls of the first form are 
made to find out, in turn, all they can about the life of some great 
man or woman, and tell the story in class to their schoolfellows ; 
in another, no girl is allowed to begin Latin, whatever her age, 
until she is fairly good at English composition. Lady Magnus 
will find the report of the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examina- 
tions’ Board in 1887 most reassuring as to “‘ simple addition,” the 
examiner bestowing high praise upon the girls’ arithmetic, and 
stating that it is as far in advance of the boys’ as to style and 
accuracy, though not power, as, ten years ago, it was behind. It 
is the same with regard to literature; and here I may quote 
Miss Kingsley, who states that in looking over some High School 
papers on a play of Shakespeare, she was “fairly astonished, not 
ouly at the thorough knowledge of the subject, but at the real 
appreciation of its beauties, and the original treatment some of 
the girls gave it. These children had not been merely instructed; 
they had been taught to think for themselves.”” This looks as if 
some attention at least were paid to that art of reading, as 
opposed to ‘‘ reading up,” to which Lady Magnus sadly alludes as 
** lost,” and as if efforts were made to cultivate the taste as well as 
to feed the intellect. 

Far more exhaustive evidence might be adduced as to the sound 
English education provided by the High Schools; space, however, 
is limited, and I turn to the four subjects which Lady Magnus 
would like to see made compulsory—music, drawing, cookery, and 
needlework. It is needless to say that good instruction, both ele- 


degree as for boys, though they would object to no dispensation which should apply to 
both sexes alike. This party is, however, in a minority, and it will no doubt continue 
to be the fact that, at Cambridge, a girl may combine the achievement of a first class 
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‘mentary and advanced, is given by the High Schools in the two 
former branches; they are, to be sure, not compulsory, nor would 
many people desire to revert to the old system—* Procrustean ” 
indeed—of imposing them upon every girl alike, irrespective of 
talent or taste.* Lessons in needlework, again, are given in some 
High Schools, and Lady Magnus may be glad to hear that at 
Holloway College a course of cookery lectures is at present being 
delivered, each consisting of two hours’ practical work in the 
kitchen, and the same amount of time for theory. The truth is, 
however, that it would be simply unpractical, shortsighted, to spend 
much of a schoolgirl’s time on subjects which, as a matter of fact, 
can be acquired perfectly well at almost any period of life, to the 
exclusion of those which can never be studied under such favour- 
able conditions as in early youth. 

A girl of twenty or twenty-five can acquire as much skill in 
cookery and needlework in the course of a year as a girl of fifteen ; 
but, unless she has been trained in good mental habits from a child, 
her difficulty in mastering a new language, in carrying her mathe- 
matical studies beyond the region of ‘‘ mists,” or, indeed, in 
entering intelligently into the intellectual pursuits of a man, will 
be enormously greater than at the earlier age. Let it again be 
repeated that the responsibility rests, not with the ‘‘ professional 
parent ’—the High School—but with the mother who, if wise, will 
have no difficulty in directing into useful channels the love of 
cookery and making doll’s clothes, which is innate in most little 
girls. 

As regards overwork, no one would attempt to deny that 
instances occur under the High School system, as under any 
system which produces an eager interest in, and not a tasteless 
indifference towards work. You can no more expect a girl who 
loves study than one who loves dancing (I am not implying that 
the tastes are incompatible—far from it) to be the best judge as to 
how much of it is good for her. In both cases it should rest with 
the parents to enforce the required moderation. A girl should be 
taught that the disregard of play which Lady Magnus character- 
izes as “conscientious,” deserves the very opposite epithet; and, 
indeed, if Lady Magnus could see the girls in some schools I could 
mention, either dancing in their large hall, or playing cricket and 
rounders in their playground, I do not think she would feel that the 
lesson needed much enforcing. 

* T am informed that at the Notting Hill High School (and probably at many others) 
all the children in the lower forms are taught elementary drawing, with a view to the 
cultivation of an accurate eye and careful hand. Class singing is also universally 


taught. I never heard better pianoforte playing frem children under fourteen than at 
the Chiswick High School for boys and girls. 
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It is, however, time to consider that further development of the 
Higher Education which has taken the form of women’s colleges, 
and of which Lady Magnus is the unqualified opponent. I am, 
perhaps, not justified in assuming that she has not spent any con- 
siderable time at one of these institutions, either as a student or a 
visitor, and that her acquaintance with those who have done both 
is somewhat limited. My opinion will, however, be shared by 
those who have most experience on this subject, and who will fail 
to recognize any characteristics of the students they know in the 
‘*‘ thinness and monotony,” the lack of any “joy of living,” the 
*‘one-sidedness and selfishness,” the tendency to “ prattle of 
protoplasms,” complained of by Lady Magnus. Such persons will 
rather unhesitatingly pronounce that there exists no brighter, 
happier, more contented, more natural set of girls and young 
women than is to be found at the Oxford and Cambridge 
Colleges. 

Lady Magnus should really bring forward some statistical proof 
in support of her statements, and, notably, in support of that very 
remarkable assertion to the effect that ‘“‘ the narrowing nunnery 
walls of a college would materialize an artist, handicap an author, 
utterly spoil a nurse, and, by rendering her dull and dogmatic, ruin 
the social prospects of what might have been an average old maid.” 
The dogmatism that substitutes assertion for argument is, it may 
be noted, occasionally found outside college walls, while it is a 
novel idea that dullness is likely to be the product of a sound 
education and a life of manifold interest and pleasant companion-. 
ship. With regard to art, authorship, and nursing, it will hardly 
be felt that the world can have lost much in the persons of young 
women whose talent in these directions could be impaired by a 
college residence of six months in the year (inclusive of vacations) 
for three, or at most four years. ‘‘ Genuine talent,” says Lady 
Magnus, ‘‘ needs no such forcing and fencing.” True; neither can 
it be destroyed by any such process. ‘George Eliot and Harriet 
Martineau did not go to college” (here I refrain from possible 
remarks as to “‘ biology and the Bible”). True again ; neither did 
Charles Dickens nor Anthony Trollope; but is this to be accepted 
as an argument against the usefulness of college training to the 
majority of men? If not, why should it apply in the case of 
women? Lady Magnus, however, does not care for undergraduates, 
and is afraid lest ‘‘ feminine mediocrities”’ to match them should 
be multiplied. The question now becomes’ one of similarity 
between the men and women students, and of the tendency, if any, 
in the latter to ape the ways of the former. Here I may quote the 
Opinion of one who, to use the words of Professor Romanes in the 
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Nineteenth Century of May, 1887, is an authority whom it would be 
presumptuous in any other person to doubt. 

“ The students that I have known,” writes Mrs. Sidgwick, “have 
shown no masculine sentiments or habits in any unnecessary or 
unseemly degree ; they are disposed to imitate the methods of life 
and work of industrious undergraduates, just as far as these appear 
to be means approved by experience to the ends which both sets 
of students have in common.” 

Reassured by this testimony, and reflecting that, as a rule, that 
which we designate a “fast” imitation of the opposite sex is to be 
found in a class other than that which frequents Newnham and 
Girton, we may proceed to consider the practice of competitive 
examination. This, however, does not appear to be a vital ques- 
tion; because, whatever may be our opinion as to its advisability, 
no one can suppose that, should the Universities abolish the system 
to-morrow, the women’s colleges would cease to exist, or those who 
support them less earnestly advocate the Higher Education. Per- 
haps those who are best acquainted with the system would say that 
possibly its merits, certainly its evils, have been over-rated. This 
would at all events appear to be the case as regards the women 
students, since, supposing that there might be the same point and 
thoroughness in their work minus the examinations, and that the 
discipline afforded by these were useless, it would at any rate be 
difficult to point to many instances in which they have been the 
worse mentally or physically for the training thus received. What 
then are the positive advantages to be gained at a college for 
women ? and is it unwise to send a girl from home at “the 
most mother-needed period of her life?” To this it may be 
replied first, that it is by no means invariable or essential for a 
girl to be sent straight from school to college; and, secondly, that 
if by eighteen or nineteen the influence of home and mother be not 
established beyond the possibility of destruction, established it 
never will be, whether or no the daughter spends a few months of 
each year away from both. Assuming, then, that there is no 
reason she should not, what reasons are there that she should be 
sent to college? It would be easy to write a great deal about the 
mental discipline afforded by a course of study, the moral dis- 
cipline that comes from free intercourse with many different 
characters, the wider culture, the literary interests, which are 
the product of residence in a University town. These are ad- 
vantages too obvious to be overlooked. One recommendation 
there is, however, which is too often disregarded in consider- 
ing the arguments for and against the system; I mean the 
extreme and undoubted happiness of the students, their intense 
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enjoyment of their college life. Is this surprising? Take the 
biography of any well-known man; read the earlier chapters 
which tell of his time at Oxford or Cambridge ; then trace through 
his life the constant references to it, the friendships dating from 
those days, the delight with which incidents connected with them 
are recalled, the unceasing interest taken in the old college, the 
pleasure with which it is revisited. In these feelings, in this 
interest, in these exceptional opportunities for the formation of 
lasting friendships, this joyful sense of belonging to a body corpo- 
rate, is there anything essentially masculine, or vicious, or 
unwomanly? If not, why oppose and caricature, and turn up our 
noses at the system which extends them to women? Surely it 
should rather be looked upon as so much to the good in a world 
concerning which it is not known that any philosopher has said it 
contains too much happiness. 

*‘ But,” says Lady Magnus, and we are coming now to what is 
with her the root of the whole matter, ‘‘ whether the girls who 
go to college are happy there or not, the fact remains that they 
are being trained to all sorts of new and overstocked modes of 
earning their living, to the utter neglect of a certain old one.” 
She is of course alluding to marriage, and she goes on to say that, 
‘the divorce courts sadly enough endorse the fact that girls are 
no more born wives than they are born doctors, or artists, or 
telegraph clerks. . . . Marriage should be honestly recognized as 
among the professions open to women, and a girl so brought 
up that she is capable of choosing the right man, winning his 
love, and keeping it.” The last sentence, by the bye, oddly 
suggests a reversal of the usual order of things, but no doubt this 
is unintentional. And now, is there really the least fear that 
marriage will ever be at a discount, and that any girl or woman 
does not sufficiently take it into consideration as her possible or 
probable lot in life? Such a fear will hardly be entertained by 
those who have observed how frequently, in the course of a year, 
almost every little nursery or school-room girl announces what she 
intends to do “‘when I marry.” Her brother, to be sure, is 
almost equally certain to declare his intention of marrying his 
nurse, or becoming a cab-driver, and we do not attach much impor- 
tance to it. Still there is something specially characteristic in the 
utterance of the girl, and Lady Magnus would interpret it as one 
of Nature’s earliest expressions of the fact that marriage is the 
proper sphere for women. This, I think, is partly true; but, as 
Nature at the same time sends into the world a far greater number 
of women than of men, the inference would seem to be that a wise 
education should seek to modify a tendency the existence of which 
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is not more natural than is the impossibility of its being gratified 
in every case. And after all, were it to be accepted as a principle 
that our educational efforts should never run counter to the 
promptings of Nature, there would be, for instance, more idle and 
ill-tempered people in the world than is at present the case. I 
am, however, of course not classifying this natural but pre- 
mature planning for the future with the equally natural ten- 
dency to the faults I have mentioned; I am only contending 
that careful parents would surely wish so to bring up their 
daughter, that life may not be made a blank to her by the 
substitution of the word “if” for “when.” How is this to be 
effected but by giving her plenty of interests of her own, and, if 
these interests lie in the direction of study, why not let her go to 


college? The more independent pursuits she has, the more she 


has been educated to think a happy, useful, single life, possible, 
the less likely is she to marry for any reason save that mutual 
attraction which Lady Magnus would surely admit to be the only 
right basis of marriage, and the surest preventive against the 
divorce courts ; those who have most conspicuously figured in which, 
it may be observed in passing, have been singularly free from any 
bias towards the Higher Education. And surely this mutual attrac- 
tion depends on circumstances wholly remote from any educational 
system, and may safely be left to take care ofitself. Lady Magnus 
thinks not, and maintains that the “exemplars of the higher 
education ”’ attract no class of men except professors ; while those 
to whom she alludes under the generic term of “ wage-earning 
womanhood ” can never hope to inspire any sentiment but that of 
rivalry in the men side by side with whom they work. 

Here, also, we need statistics ; but again it must be said that the 
experience which Lady Magnus has had of college students appears 
limited and unfortunate, the experience of others having been 
happier, and leading to different conclusions. 

With regard to the ‘‘ wage-earning’”’ women, among whom 
Lady Magnus picks out clerks of every description for special 
animadversion, again we have only her unsupported statement. 
I do not pretend to definite knowledge on the subject, but I am 
informed that, as a matter of fact, marriage between fellow clerks 
does constantly take place ; and it would be strange were it other- 
wise, when in the lowest class of all no doubt exists that a good 
worker will made a good wife. 

Did the distaste of which Lady Magnus speaks really exist, one 
would be inclined to think not that the women wanted altering, 


but the men who preferred a woman who could work, but would 
not, to one who would not, but could. 
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Lady Magnus objects to the women clerks from an esthetic point 
of view, and no doubt in some cases she has grounds for what she 
says, a mistaken impression sometimes prevailing among energetic 
people that hard work and a regard for personal appearance are 
incompatible. Here, again, we may trust to Nature, the desire 
to look well being so natural to a girl that small harm will be done 
by the throwing a certain amount of weight into the opposite scale. 
‘Vagaries of taste, too, must not be construed as indifference ; and 
faults of manner and costume are often due rather to personal sur- 
roundings and class influence than to the system of education or 
the profession. 

The economic question cannot be discussed without full know- 
ledge of the subject; but “to an outsider” it appears that it 
would be strange economy to debar any class of persons from work 
which they are able to do satisfactorily for the sake of another class 
who would require larger remuneration. 

Taking everything into consideration, does it appear desirable 
that marriage should be regarded in the light of a profession, and 
made the subject of a special education? If so, the education, 
unlike that for any other profession, must be the same for all girls, 
since it is impossible to foresee which are to be married, and which 
are not. To this there could be no objection, if we are to 
adopt Lady Magnus’s programme, since the qualities which she 
would wish to see inculcated, and which she is hardly singular in 
admiring—the healthiness, cheerfulness, and sweet temper, the 
strong heart, open mind, and skilful hand which she regards as 
necessary in a wife—are equally desirable in an unmarried woman. 
The question is, then, whether the education which includes some 
years spent at a High School and a College does or does not afford 
the required training in these respects? Is it possible that a 
“much examined maiden” should also be “‘ something definitely 
and distinctively feminine,” and capable of developing into a good 
wife or good unmarried woman as occasion may demand? Surely 
it would be an insult to womanhood to answer this question in any 
way but the affirmative; or to suppose that its full and fair develop- 
ment depends on anything so external as residence or non-residence 
in a college, participating or not participating in examinations ? 

But, to consider in turn the qualities mentioned above, the fact 
that regular work is conducive to health is too well known to need 
reassertion here. ‘‘ Mothers have repeatedly told me,” writes 
Miss Kingsley, ‘that their girls have never been so well as 
since they went to the High School, often adding, because they 
are so happy.” And here is Sir William Gull’s verdict: ‘In 
the light of medical experience, the advantage of good and even 
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high intellectual training for girls and young women cannot be 
doubted.” 

I may also add that, knowing some statistics as to the health of 
college students and the sisters nearest to them in age had been 
recently collected, I inquired what these showed with regard to 
students who had subsequently married, and am told that (1) 
their average health is better than that of their married sisters 
who have not been to college; (2) the average health of their 
children is better ; (3) the percentage of childless marriages is less 
in their case. It is hoped that these and other results will shortly 
be published in full, though they may possibly not afford much 
satisfaction to those who, like Lady Magnus, entertain contempt 
for ‘‘ absolution by statistics.” As to health, then, we may feel 
tolerably satisfied. 

Neat-handedness—a minor point indeed—should be well looked 
after by the mother during the years of her daughter’s education 
at home and High School; the discipline of the latter, however, 
beginning with the training of small fingers in the Kindergarten, 
will be a help which the mother will not despise. 

With regard to cheerfulness, enough has already been said; but 
the good temper, the strong heart, and open mind, are these 
likely to be best cultivated by keeping a girl strictly within the 
confines of her own family, her own class, and nourishing her 
exclusively on their views, opinions, and sympathies, or by letting 
her come freely into contact with the views, opinions, and sym- 
pathies, of other families and other classes, and find her own level 
in the free and unhampered atmosphere of school and college? 
This question may be left to the decision of the reader. 

In conclusion, the advocates of the Higher Education would not 
say that any system was perfect, or adapted to the needs of all, 
but they cannot admit that theirs is a mistake from start to finish. 
They think that without presumption they may claim to have done 
something towards diminishing the evils pointed out by Charles 
Kingsley and in the Report of the Schools’ Inquiry Commission. 
They see their students enjoying and profiting by the schools and 
colleges which they have established, and entering each year upon 
the business of life in a spirit of energy, earnestness, and hopeful- 
ness. These things they cannot feel to be a mistake. At the 
notion that they either wish to destroy or think themselves capable 
of destroying the old ideal of marriage, they can only smile, but 
they do feel that they have helped to do away with the mischievous 
fallacy that marriage is the only vocation for a woman, and that 
the becoming course for a spinster is to sit and sigh. 

It is their experience that in general a healthy interest in, 
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a sound knowledge of, ‘‘ Xenophon and Zoology” is less likely to 
culminate in the study of Zola, than that state of mind which 
would regard the one subject as typical of erudition unfeminine in 
its vastness, and the other with the superstitious distrust born of 
ignorance. 

Service, not self-culture, says Lady Magnus. Self-culture, with 
a view to service, say the advocates of the Higher Education. 


Eva KnatcHsuLi-HvuGEssENn. 
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THE NEGRO TENANTS OF THE SOUTHERN 
STATES. 


Suavery in Virginia, as everyone acquainted with the workings 
of the institution in the Southern States knows, assumed its 
most favourable aspect. Its evils were indirect, and affected the 
general body politic rather than the individual well-being of the 
negro. The slave-owner, with few exceptions, was humane and 
just towards his dependants. The general happiness of these latter 
nobody who is entitled to have an opinion at all has ever for a 
moment questioned. The negro, as a slave, was well fed, well 
housed, well clothed, well cared for when sick, supported when old, 
and allowed a latitude in his social and domestic pleasures that 
left little to be desired. To have achieved pity for their lot it 
would have been necessary to regard the matter from a standpoint 
more elevated than that of ordinary material human happiness. 

To the white population, on the other hand, the slavery was a 
burden and a curse. It is true that if this is recognized now 
by the majority of ex-slave-owners, it was in former days only 
the more enlightened and far-seeing that felt strongly upon 
the matter. When the possession of a certain kind of property 
brings consideration, dignity, and social weight its possessors 
are naturally slow to admit even to themselves that it is a 
nuisance they would much sooner be without. But Virginia, from 
time immemorial, had never been without a large and influential 
element who deplored the existence of slavery as a fatal hindrance 
to the material development of their country; while the majority 
regarded it as an inheritance to be made the best of, and by no 
means devoid of advantages. It was very natural that during the 
heat of anti-slavery agitations preceding the war, the slave-owner 
should wax warm in defence of his position and conduct as such. 
The possessor of negroes, through no fault of his own, and 
generally conscious of a desire to do his duty as a Christian by 
them, he found himself held up to obloquy as an infamous tyrant 
by a large portion of the Anglo-Saxon world, who were profoundly 
ignorant of the actual condition of Southern slavery. At such a 
heated period he would hardly have been human had he not been 
stirred up to combativeness, and to insist somewhat loudly on the 
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many defensible points of the institution, forgetting for a time its 
defects under the galling fire of outside fanaticism. 

For slavery in the abstract the best people of Virginia had no 
admiration whatever, and in this matter there must be included 
with Virginia those States or portions of States immediately adjoin- 
ing her, who had more or less sprung from her loins, inherited her 
ideas, and shared her physical conditions. 

To generalize on the old slave States as a whole would be absurd. 
For any purposes of description they must be divided at least into 
two halves, the semi-tropical and planting regions to the South 
and the cooler farming countries to the North, of which Virginia, 
as I have implied, may fairly stand as a type. In the former 
there were, at least, plausible arguments for the institution of 
slavery. Where white men cannot labour on the land with health 
and comfort, negro slavery was the most profitable substitute ; but 
Virginia is for the most part an upland country with a soil and 
climate as well adapted to the labour of white men as Pennsylvania 
or New Jersey. The raising of crops for market by slave-labour 
could never in these higher slave States have continued as a per- 
manently profitable industry. Long before the Civil War, in fact, 
quite in the earlier part of the century, Virginia began to feel the 
strain of slavery. Under the wasteful, reckless cultivation that 
seems inseparable from that institution, her lands had grown less 
and less productive till, in a country the size of England, with 
about the present population of Staffordshire, she began in a 
certain sense to regard herself, and to be regarded, as past her 
prime. Men began to emigrate with their negroes to Texas and 
Missouri. The slaves were increasing at a great rate, and eating 
up all farming profits, and great anxiety as to the future existed 
among Virginians. At this period, owing to the immense expan- 
sion of the cotton, sugar, and rice industries of the far South, a 
sudden and great demand from those regions for negroes arose, 
created a new aspect of the slavery question, and appeared to give 
a fresh lease of prosperity to Virginia. The latter became the chief 
of what were called the “ raising States,” and the demand for stout 
negroes from her healthy uplands went briskly on till the war. 

Now slavery in the Gulf States meant in general a different 
thing from slavery in Virginia. In Virginia the slaves them- 
selves, not the land, formed usually the bulk of their masters 
substance. They were cared for as valuable animals, and grew 
up alongside of their master’s families on terms of mutual attach- 
ment. In the hot planting districts of the extreme South, however, 
the land-owners regarded the negro rather as the machine by 
which he extracted wealth from the soil. The kindly domestic 
system obtained here and there, of course; but, as a rule, the 
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traditions were different. The negro was more often a purchased 
article, like the mule he worked. His welfare was a matter of 
less concern; his work was far more valuable; and the last 
pound of flesh was extracted. The overseer and the lash were 
more of realities, and his span of life was shorter. Upon 
the banks of the Mississippi nothing like the same number of 
old negroes, as in Virginia, were to be seen sunning themselves 
in the yards or at the cabin doors, making baskets, lamenting 
the degeneracy of the times, and laying down the law upon every- 
thing under the sun, from religion to tobacco-curing. In the 
healthy air and upon the well-watered uplands of Virginia the 
negro throve amazingly ; though he throve at the expense of the 
surface of the country. The Virginia slave-owner was rarely rich, 
in the ordinarily accepted sense of the term, as were the cotton and 
sugar planters of the South. When the owner of a thousand-acre 
property and a hundred head of slaves had fed and clothed his 
whole establishment, and paid his taxes, he had seldom much cash 
left to throw about. His security, however, was admirable. Negroes 
were regarded by capitalists at that time as the best and safest 
pledge for money. Such an estate might have been worth twenty 
thousand dollars, but the negroes upon it would have been worth 
forty or fifty, and these figures may be taken as fairly representative 
of the distribution of the two kinds of property among the wealthier 
class. This great excess in value of the working stock over the 
land itself was a strange anachronism, or rather would have been 
so, had not the reason for such a state of things been so evident. 
Agriculture, in short, had become, in Virginia, an industry for the 
maintenance of negroes, and was no longer a business in which the 
negro was only an incidental portion of the machinery. 

When the demand for negroes in the extreme south, already 
alluded to, arose, some thirty years before the war, the price went 
up enormously. Able-bodied men and women fetched as much as 
1,500 dollars and 2,000 dollars. Slave-owners found themselves 
much richer as capitalists with a greatly increased borrowing 
power. This latter was taken advantage of to an extent that 
would have been entirely superfluous had the live stock been 
cattle or sheep instead of human beings. The increase of the 
former would have been sold straight out. That of the latter 
was actually more saleable even than cattle and sheep; but such 
wholesale marketing was entirely against the feelings and the 
social code of Virginians. It was an odd situation and as, com- 
plex a state of rural economy as ever existed in any country. 
Respectable public opinion condemned the sale of negroes with 
certain exceptions. One of these was the case of local transfers 
between friends or relatives, when the negro’s well-being was 
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not endangered, and to which he was a willing party, sometimes 
even the instigator of the transaction. The old-fashioned Vir- 
ginian squire was usually a domestic, kind-hearted, simple living, 
often religiously inclined man, who was fond of his home and 
his dependants. To have sold to a dealer a well-behaved male 
or female servant for cash would have shocked his sense of 
right, and what is even more to the purpose, would have been 
alien to the public opinion of his class. Yet the export of 
negroes was so great as to revive at a critical period the fortunes 
of the State. Where, then, did the supply come from? The 
question would be a natural one, but the answer is simple enough. 

Firstly, there was a small minority of owners who were 
troubled neither by scruples of conscience nor by the disapproval 
of their fellows. 

Secondly, the social code permitted the sale of incorrigible 
negroes. The plantation nand who persistently gave trouble was 
well aware of the punishment that hung over his head. On the 
banks of the Mississippi individual character made very little 
difference. Given health and strength, the overseer would see to 
the rest. 

The greatest supply of all, however, came probably from the 
winding up of estates. For since negroes were the chief and the 
most easily convertible security of the prosperous class, it was 
upon them that the creditor’s hand was laid in times of difficulty 
and distress. 

When slavery was abolished by a stroke of Lincoln’s pen, and 
the security upon which private credit mainly rested suddenly 
swept away, the chaos that ensued was complete. This, 
however, is a matter of common history. But the state of mind 
into which Uncle Reuben was thrown when his master (or more 
likely his mistress, for his master was away at the front) called 
him round to the porch, and told him he was free, was one of 
many thousand similar tableaux that belong only to domestic his- 
tory and fireside talk. For Uncle Reuben had been accustomed to 
regard the free negro with something like contempt, and he felt 
at first somewhat as a gardener or a groom in this country might 
be supposed to feel on receiving his dismissal from a family with 
whom he had spent his entire life. Uncle Reuben, in short, to 
quote himself, was “ fa’rly par’lized.” He had scarcely power to 
scratch his woolly pate and assist his brain in realising the appal- 
ling position in which he found himself. 

During the war the negroes who remained at home, and that 
was, of course, the large majority, behaved well. The habit of 
Obedience was strong. Their attachment to their owners and 
their homes was considerable. Their very ignorance kept them 
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faithful. Cannons were roaring, and shells were bursting on all 
sides, often within ear-shot, but the roar of battle had no attrac- 
tion for Sambo. He was not a warrior, nor did he even make a 
pretence of martial ardour. So he stayed at home and behaved 
himself well, raising crops for his master’s family and his own so 
long as there were any horses left to plough with, and doing 
nothing worse than lay around in the shade when the last of these 
was gone. 

When the war was over, and the negroes found themselves free 
to wander where they pleased, they were not all “ par’lized ” like 
the faithful Uncle Reuben by the novelty of the situation. The 
older and steadier ones, indeed, were inclined to remain where they 
were; but the younger people could not resist the opportunity to 
see something of the world. The ruined slave-owners visited none 
of the rancour they not unnaturally felt for the Federal Govern- 
ment upon the head of the negro. So far, at any rate, as Virginia 
was concerned, they accepted the situation as irrevocable and set 
themselves to try and make the best of it. The two races, 
indeed, could hardly get along at that time without one another. 
The one owned the land, the other the power to labour upon it, 
if not the will. 

At the surrender of Lee there was very little left in war-worn 
Virginia but the bare land. Stock of all sorts had been used up; 
implements and vehicles were woefully scarce, and of ready money 
there was apparently none. Gradually, however, money sufficient 
for immediate need began to creep shyly out of holes and corners. 
Horses, cattle, and sheep, after two or three years, began to show 
themselves upon the deserted fields. Costly machinery had never 
been much of an item in southern agriculture, and hoes and 
coulters and scythes were not dear. The prices, too, of produce 
between 1866 and 1874, as everybody knows, were high. 

One embarrassment that confronted the negro when he found 
himself free was the want of a surname. Hitherto, he had had 
none but his master’s. The majority stuck to these, and adopted 
them permanently. Some, however, conceived the notion that such 
a course would be perpetuating the badge of slavery, and selected 
surnames to suit their own fancy. 

The free negro had before him three methods of working on the 
land to choose from. The Metayer system, or, in his own phraseo- 
logy, ‘‘ wukin’ on sheares”’; the hiring of land at a money rent; 
or, working as a labourer for a fixed wage. The first and the last 
became at once, and have remained, by far the most popular, both 
with landowners and negroes. 

With so much land for sale, and the almost nominal prices at 
which inferior land could be bought, and upon time payments at 
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that, it would have been strange if some negroes with a few dollars 
to deposit had not rushed into ownership. It is very much 
stranger that more did not do so;-and the fact does some credit to 
the shrewdness of the Virginia freeman. ‘‘ Forty acres and a mule 
free,” the transatlantic equivalent of the recently familiar ‘‘ Three 
acres and a cow,” was the shibboleth of the Yankee carpet-bagger 
and demagogue who, for some years after the war, to the great benefit 
of his own pocket, posed as the champion of the coloured people. 
Poor land, which has to be paid for out of the soil, when there is 
neither capital nor the proper stock to work it with, means an uphill 
struggle with fortune much too laborious for Sambo. The notion 
was alluring, for land-hunger burns not less strongly in the breast 
of the Ethiopian than in that of the Celt or Saxon. 

It does the sense of the former credit, as I observed, that he 
generally resisted it, and preferred to work good land with proper 
appliances as a tenant to struggling, badly equipped for the fray, 
with a relentless mortgagee upon a barren ridge. 

Some few in Virginia did become small land-owners, but in 
my own experience I can scarcely recall one instance of success 
where the negro was a bond fide farmer, and did not combine 
with it some trade such as blacksmith or storekeeper. In the 
cotton districts of Georgia negro ownership is, I believe, much 
more common and generally more successful. 

In those parts of Virginia and the South where the coloured 
population is thick, the tenant system has been steadily gaining 
en the hiring method, and the services of an industrious and 
really responsible negro are greedily sought after. 

Uncle Reuben, whom I briefly alluded to on a previous page is 
an admirable specimen of the negro tenant. Too favourable a 
one, perhaps ; but, making some allowance on that score, a glance 
at his establishment will give a very good idea of the negroes’ 
position over all that part of Virginia and other Southern States 
where the coloured population is large. 

He and his family are one of some eight or ten households 
that now occupy and cultivate the lands of what is known as 
‘the old Purcell place.” The glory of the homestead itself has, of 
course, departed, and we need not recall it here, as our business 
is with the present and not the past. Solid and substantial, the 
old house with its faded bricks and rickety barns still stands 
upon the high crest of land, whose slopes are covered with old 
untrimmed orchards, and whose base is washed by a wide but 
shallow brawling river. The bricks of which it is built are 
popularly supposed to have come from England in days that 
seem from a transatlantic standpoint well nigh prehistoric. The 
venerable plain old pile has outlived its time and its utility. 
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The rats have eaten through the wainscoating in the empty rooms, 
and the oak floors have sprung and warped. It was not built for 
such times as these. It belongs to a period not, indeed, remote, 
but as dead as if a century lay between us and it. A period 
when there were light-hearted guests to fill its many chambers, 
when plenty reigned in its store-rooms and kitchens, and horses 
and chariots came and went all day before its hospitable doors. 
When there was junketing to the springs in summer, and frolicking 
at Christmas time, and dancing and banjo playing at the negro 
quarters, and big corn shuckings under the bright November 
moons, as the wild ducks went whistling up the river, and the 
geese from the far north dropped cackling on the fresh-sown wheat 
fields. The old happy, easy-going life is gone; gaiety far more 
splendid, culture infinitely higher, is common enough and will be 
still more so in other parts of the American continent. But 
nothing resembling the old country life of the South can ever 
again be. Nothing quite like it ever existed in any part of the 
world. Whatever else it may have been, it was at least unique. 
All that is left of it now are the fond memories of a generation 
whose hair is fast whitening, and food for the dreamer of dreams 
as he wanders about the broom sedge fields and briery hill-sides 
that are its legacy. 

There, however, is the Purcell plantation, pretty much as it was 
when Lee surrendered at Appomatox. The huge oak trees in the 
yard, older even than the British settlement, have not bent before 
the social storm; the broad river in the valley, plunging and 
foaming over its shallow, rocky bed, has not altered one jot of its 
course. The hundred acres of alluvial low ground on its banks 
groans with corn crops as rich as ever clothed them in the days of 
yore, while the thousand acres of hill and dale and woodland that 
stretch upon every side'to the horizon present, under the cultiva- 
tion of tenants, much the same appearance as they did when twice 
the number of slaves drew a sustenance from them. The hills 
on the horizon are covered with scrub oak forests, from out of 
which tall pines shoot up here and there like sentinels against the 
sky. The nearer slopes are green in spring with crops of wheat 
and oats and maize or straggling woods of brushy pine that have 
grown up to cover the nakedness of some abandoned field. The 
red earth glows warm and lurid on the winding lanes and un- 
covered fallows, while some distant mountain-top rises far away, 
bluer than the very sky itself. 

Neither the upland crops nor their cultivation would bear the 
scrutiny of a farmer from the fat prairies of the West. But it is 
not on oats and wheat and corn that the region where the Purcell 
plantation lies expends its chief energies. For it is here and in 
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the adjoining counties of North Carolina that the finest tobacco in 
the whole world is grown, tobacco whose superiority is not merely 
due to a happy combination of soil and climate, but owes much 
to that hereditary skill in ‘‘ curing” that comes from generations 
of experience. 

The present owner of the property is an old overseer, who bought 
it after the war, understood his business, and paid for it in three 
years out of the proceeds at a time when prices were high. He 
leads a somewhat al fresco existence in two rooms on the ground- 
floor of the {rambling house. His dietary is frugal and cheerless 
in the extreme, but the unwholesome monotony of fat bacon 


‘and hot soda biscuits is mitigated somewhat by the vegetables that 


come at the proper season from the old garden behind the house 
whose grassy, box-edged walks and bunches of old-fashioned herbs 
and grape-vines thick with age, and scattered lilac bushes and 
honeysuckles clambering up and down the rotting fences, give 
evidence of a brighter period and a less material reign. This 
landlord of the new régime cares little for appearances. Of the 
use of luxuries he knows nothing. He does not even care for spend- 
ing money, but only for making it. When a bit of land comes 
into the public market and is expected to go considerably below 
its value, our friend will generally be found within nodding distance 
of the auctioneer. 

In business, however, he is known as a “far and squar’ 
man.” He has eight or ten teams of horses and mules (mostly 
the latter, for negroes cannot abuse them so much) in his stable. 
His tenants’ houses are well built of squared logs, with chimneys, 
not of mud and sticks, but of good rock. His roofs are fashioned 
not: with two-foot white oak boards, twisting in every direction, 
but with sound shingles of heart pine. 

' Since “ the Cap’n,” as, in deference to the fact of his having once 
overlooked a gang of convicts, he is generally called, left off working 
hired hands and went into raising crops on shares, he has had no 
trouble about tenants. He still keeps the hundred acres of fertile 
low ground in his own hands, and works it with a couple of men 
whose wages are 100 dollars a year with a house and rations. As for 
the rest of his dependants, their diminutive homesteads are scat- 
tered in all directions over the estate, in situations more or less 
convenient to the lands allotted tothem. These tenancies are from 
year to year; they are not divided into various small farms of 
stationary acreage surrounded by ring fences; nor is there any 
necessary connection between certain houses and certain lands, 
other than the convenience which governs each fresh yearly agree- 
ment. The negro tenant, on this the prevailing system, has 
nothing in the way of capital but the labour of himself and his 
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family. Everything is found by his landlord: horses, implements, 
seeds, while very often he advances the tenant provisions through 
a great part of the year upon the security of his crop. 

The owner reserves to himself the distribution and arrangement 
of the crops upon the land, and all fresh agreements are made in the 
fall of the year. If’ the tenant thinks he cannot get “a good 
chance at tobaccir,” or enough wheat land, he can move elsewhere. 
If, on the other hand, his landlord considers him to be “ trifling” 
and not doing justice to his opportunities, he turns him out neck 
and crop at the end of the year, without the faintest scruple. 
It makes very little difference that their landlord's representative 
in the legislature has probably been passing strong anti-landlord 
resolutions concerning Ireland, a country of whose history and 
condition he knows about as much as he does of the internal 
economy of Persia. The Southern land-owner, moreover, reserves 
to himself the right to put in a labourer at the tenant’s expense, 
should the latter flagrantly neglect his crop. 

The rate of division is usually two-thirds of the grain-crops to 
the landlord and one-half the tobacco. The different proportions 
are due to the fact that tobacco takes less horse-work and more 
hand-labour than other crops. Uncle Reuben and his family, 
whom I have so long been attempting to introduce properly to the 
reader, may fairly now be brought upon the stage as types of the 
class in question. Reuben, however, belonged, in one sense, to the 
minority. He was raised on the place, and had been the property 
of the Purcell family. His wife had belonged to old Squire Bruce, 
some ten miles down the river, and they had begun their wedded 
life as slaves ; Reuben getting his Saturday to Monday, after the 
fashion of the time. Reuben was not elated, as I have said, by the 
proclamation of freedom, being one of those old-time individuals 
who thought a “nigger without a master” was an object of 
heartfelt commiseration. When first free, however, even this con- 
servative and respectable person could not resist ‘“‘ projeckin’ 
roun’ some.” But he very soon got tired of it, and, drifting 
home again to the old place, became a sort of coloured fore- 
man to the Purcells, who had not as yet given up in despair 
to the “cap’n” their strange struggle with free labour and 
economic ways. Reuben had been a tenant now for many 
years. He preferred such a position to that of a hired worker, 
partly because of its comparative independence, and partly on 
account of his “chaps,” whom he thought he could utilize to 
advantage before they came of age and were their own masters. 
The ‘‘ chaps ” consisted of one girl, now grown, and twosons. The 
elder of the boys had asserted his independence. Long before he 
looked it he had declared himself to be of age, and entitled to his 
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own wages. Though his mammy swore he was ‘born’d the yer 
of the big flood,” and couldn’t be. For many years this dispute 
as to Jake’s maturity had waged, and he had rambled off, getting 
good wages in the tobacco factories, or on the railway, spending 
them as fast as made, and coming home in a mood of impe- 
cunious repentance to “‘crap with his pa.” The younger son’s 
sense of discipline and fear of his parents was stronger. Reuben 
and his wife had themselves known discipline, and were prepared 
in turn to administer it. ‘‘ William Henry,” who was a hulking 
lout of seventeen, used to take a “ frailing” from his mammy like 
a lamb, while, if he “‘ sassed his dad,” that affectionate relative, 
more prompt and decisive in his movements, thought little of 
bringing the heaviest fence-rail he could lay hold of down upon 
his offending offspring’s skull. 

Then there was the girl Melindy, a strapping wench of some 
twenty summers. What can be said of her? What can be said 
that is good of any negro female brought up since the war? 
Young men and boys, old men and old women, all have among 
them their good and bad. Most of them, at any rate, fill some 
kind of position in plantation life, more or less efficiently; are 
all of more or less use, with some sort of vague aims at doing their 
duty. But of the young negro women what can be said? As ser- 
vants, as mothers, as housewives, aye, even as human beings, the 
less the better. Melindy’s mother is as good an old woman of her 
class as you would wish to find. That the daughter is lazy, un- 
ambitious, and no better than she should be, is not the fault of 
the old lady, whose example and whose “ frailings’” have all 
been in behalf of decency and respectability. Yet upon the whole 
they are quite a devoted family, and make good crops. Reuben’s 
cabin was built just after the war, upon an old site. It stands 
in one of the many narrow valleys that lead down towards the 
big river. A little stream ripples past the door, and, burying 
itself among alders and grape vines, goes hurrying off to the river 
below, leaving narrow slips of rich flat land on either side, where 
Aunt Betsy’s melons and pumpkins ripen in the autumn sun. 
There is a large apple tree, close to the cabin, that must have been 
planted well back in the last century, and a strip of close, short 
turf, that bespeaks the spot an old abode of humanity. From 
under the root of a poplar across the brook a strong spring of cold 
water rushes into a gravelly basin. 

The house, judged by a local standard, is a good one. There is 
a room below, where all the family live and most of them sleep. - 
A big bed with a patchwork quilt, and pillows splendid in clean 
linen covers with frilled borders. A shuck mattress or two lies in 
the corners. A wardrobe, a table, and half a dozen split-bottomed 
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chairs complete the furniture. The floor is of dry dirt, while 
pictures from illustrated papers are nailed here and there on to 
the rough log walls. Above, there is aloft reached by a ladder, 
where the young men snore through the summer nights, oblivious 
of the thunder-showers that lash the roofing shingles within a foot 
of their heads. 

In winter nights the family might be looked for somewhat pro- 
miscuously huddled round the fire. For Uncle Reuben’s chimney 
is, as I have said, of stone and mortar, and in his capacious fire- 
place the Captain sometimes grumbles that he burns “a heap 
more wood than he’s worth.” 

It is about October, as a rule, that landlord and tenant renew or 
dissolve their partnership for the coming year. The negro loves 
mystery. Even when both are absolutely satisfied, and a pro- 
longed connection a matter of course, your true Ethiopian would 
not think of proclaiming himself a fixture till the necessary hour 
for decision had arrived. 

Uncle Reuben, whom I look upon as the most stationary and 
conservative of negroes, goes every summer through a regular 
programme of make-believe doubt and uncertainty as to his 
immediate future. 

‘** Well, Reuben,” says the Captain, at the beginning of August, 
**T reckon youll be wantin’ to stay on in that house? ” 

** Wall, Boss, I dunno hardly what to say bout dat.” 

“Oh, shucks! what do you want to be at—preachin’ ?” 

** Lor’, Cap’n, I lowed you war too well ’quainted wid me by 
this time to know but what I’d be wukin’ wherever I mout be. 
Fac’ is, Boss, de ole woman’s gettin’ sorter oneasy. The chaps is 
always runnin’ on bout gwine to de city, and Aunt Betsy ‘lows 
she ’ll hev to foller ’em.” 

“Oh, thunder! Give those chaps of yours a good frailin’ and 
make ’em go to work.” 

‘“‘Fo’ Gawd, Cap’n, I’se frailed those chillern till my arms guv 
out, an’ it ain’t no manner o’ use.” 

A few weeks later Reuben appears, after feeding and bedding up 
his team for the night, at the back door of the big house, with a 
face of profound gravity. 

‘** Boss, I want to see you on a mattah of pertickler business, 
please, Sah.” 

** Hullo, Reuben ; what is it?” 

“I’ve bin thinkin’ I’d like mightily to get a piece o’ that ar 
terbaccer land to seed in wheat, ef you can spar the groun’.” 


‘Why, Reuben, I thought Aunt Betsy was goin’ to carry you off 
to town?” 


** He—he—he—he—he! 00000—ee!” 
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“Why, you said so ?”’ 

“‘ Well, Cap’n, Aunt Betsy ain’t here nor thar. I dun studied 
out the thing. I suits you, and the lan’s tol’able good, and though 
the price o’ truck is mighty low, I ’llow I ’ll have to stay on.” 

The bargain for the following year is then concluded. Reuben 
and his family will have, perhaps, six acres of tobacco land to 
themselves, besides the little piece for wheat, before alluded to, and 
part of their last year’s corn-land for oats. In addition to this they — 
will have some forty to sixty acres of land for corn in partnership 
with another family of tenants. They possibly won’t divide the 
land, but will make a common crop together, for negroes get on, 
as a rule, pretty well with one another in mutual arrangements of 
this sort. A pair of horses or mules will be relegated to the two 
households, and the latter will have the full use of these, unless 
the owner should be hard pushed in his own private work. But 
as his interest in the crop is as great as his tenants’, there is not 
much clashing of this sort to be feared; and though implemen 
and waggons have to be bandied about a good deal among the 
tenants, quarrelling and confusion are not so rife as might be sup- 
posed, owing to their being the property of one superior chief, 
interested in seeing that they are distributed where most needed. 

There is not a tenant on the plantation that the landlord does 
not have to advance necessaries for during the year, in the shape 
of food from his own store-room and granaries, or clothes and 
small items from the local merchant, on his own security. 

Uncle Reuben has a cow and a heifer, for which he gets rough 
pasturage that, through the summer months, is good. The state 
of starvation to which these quadrupeds, at other seasons of the 
year, are reduced will have developed a capacity for negotiating 
ten-rail fences and five-barred gates that nobody with only a 
European experience of milk cows would deem possible. The tail 
of Uncle Reuben’s cow, in consequence of its predilections, has 
been almost worried off by the dogs of angry neighbours, and its 
lean hind-quarters have received more than one charge of shot 
from irate white men, upon whose garden it has made a nocturnal © 
raid. So when Aunt Betsy carries her pail to the cuppin’ at sun- 
down, and fills the whole air with the musical cattle-calls in vogue 
in this Southern country, her milking-stock come blundering down 
the hill, their limbs encumbered with all sorts of crude devices for 
keeping them in bound-spoles and boards, ropes and logs, till the 
mere act of locomotion seems a feat by itself. 

Still, Aunt Betsy gets a good drop of milk, in spite of the physical 
difficulties under which her cow labours, and in the winter months 


Uncle Reuben’s share of the corn fodder keeps the supply running, 
if not very freely. 
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Every tenant on the place, too, has some hogs, that run in the 
woods and rough pastures in summer, and are fattened off in the 
autumn on corn. The negro’s hog is almost as great an adept at 
working his way under fences as the cow is in climbing over the 
top of them, but the long-suffering landlord knows that a hog, 
however accomplished, has but a short lease of life in which to 
play havoc, while a roguish cow may be a thorn in his side till the 
seventh or eighth ring has appeared on her battered horns. 

Aunt Betsy, too, has her fowls, and trade of eggs and spring 
chickens at the local store for Rio coffee and molasses. Chicken 
cholera may invade her rough log fowl-house, and the wily mink 
may from time to time take advantage of the cur dog’s absence 
from home upon a frolic to drive the old lady distracted with its 
onslaught ; but eggs and poultry free of all expense but care, will 
be a decided item in the income of the household. 

It may seem frivolous, in a paper that purports to be serious, 
to go into the question of dogs. To touch upon Southern rural 
economy without it, however, would be impossible. A great 
Northern journal, some few years ago, sent a representative to 
explore the South and report upon its industries. (It must be 
remembered that the two sections are practically different countries, 
which even now know very little about one another, and till recently 
knew nothing.) 

The conscientious special, with a playful touch of humour, headed 
his first article ‘“‘ Dogs.’”’ He said that, so far, he could only write 
of what he had actually seen, and that the leading industry of 
the South, in those sections that he had penetrated, was beyond 
all question ‘‘ the raising of dogs.” Almost every negro possesses 
from one to four of these animals. He is not a dog-lover in the 
ordinary sense, nor has he any eye for quality or breed. He 
lavishes no affection upon the pack of mangy curs that snarl and 
yelp round his cabin, and hunt sheep or rabbits indifferently. 

No one who has not lived upon a Southern plantation can 
form a just notion of what the canine lungs and throat are 
capable. The Southern dog will bark at less provocation and 
bark longer on a stretch than any dog in the world, and there 
are more of them to the square mile, I think I may safely venture 
to say, than in any other part that civilized people inhabit. The 
moon, for some occult reason, has always been the béte noire of 
dogs of every clime. But when her pale beams cast their clear 
mysterious light over the ‘ black belt’ * of Virginia, and when 
the night air is too faint to stir the leaves on the forest trees, 
or rustle the dew-drops from the thick clustering maize; when 


* This term is applied to the middle portions of the state, where slavery existed on 
the largest scale, and the negro population is now much thicker than elsewhere. 
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the kick of a horse in its stable a mile away, or the twang of 
a banjo from some distant cabin is the only sound above the 
ceaseless song of the frogs and crickets, then is the time to 
hear the negro dog in his glory. His sole vocation seems to be 
to howl and to kill sheep. His presence is regarded as an open 
and unmitigated curse. But the politician, if he can afford to 
dispense with the negro vote, cannot do without that of the 
poor white man, who, in the matter of half-starved curs, is no 
whit behind his coloured brother. Legislation has, it is true, - 
made feeble efforts to tax and diminish the useless burden; but 
it is always a tentative, timorous legislation, and makes but a 
short resistance to the clamour of the illiterate vote. 

Some portions of Virginia differ widely from this in physical 
features, products, and population, but over the region in question 
tobacco is the only crop worth mentioning in which the tenants 
are interested, that is, actually marketed for cash. The placing 
of tobacco on the market is more complicated than is the case 
with any other produce. It is generally advisable to sell the 
various qualities of which the crop consists at different seasons 
of the year, while the actual handling of the leaves for market, 
requiring, as it does, both time and favourable atmospheric con- 
ditions, may alone keep the crop off the market for months after it 
is cut and cured. So the tenant whose tobacco is housed and 
cured in October, if he moves his quarters, may often have to come 
backwards and forwards to the barns where his last year’s crop is 
stored, till far into the following spring. Tobacco, moreover, is 
not a free article of exchange. It is under a heavy tax, and is all 
sold in licensed warehouses by public auction. In Virginia the 
landlord, not the tenant, though both are generally present, 
attends to the sale, and instead of receiving his rent it is he that 
pays his tenant what is left, after deducting not only his rent- 
charge on the crop, but what often amounts to a still larger figure, 
namely, the value of provisions and necessaries that he has 
advanced during the year. 

There are on the Purcell estate, as elsewhere, two or three other 
tenants upon a different system. These families will be, by some 
means or other, the happy, or more probably the unhappy pos- 
sessors of a horse or a mule, which, at least once in the year, will 
be on the verge of the grave from old age, lack of food, and proper 
shelter, or a combination of all three. 

The rent in this case will be one-fourth of the crop, and the 
tenant will be quite independent as to his goings and comings. 
They are not a large class, these “ renters at a fourth,” and, with 


an exception here and there, are poor, and their condition 
unsatisfactory. 
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The boundary of land they work will be some outlying and 
generally poor tract, while the inefficient condition of their working 
stock and implements make the struggle still worse. 

The writer once knew a negro tenant upon this system, whose 
entire stable consisted of an underbred shorthorn bull, with which 
he ploughed his land and hauled his wood; while on Sunday he 
would put a saddle and bridle on the long-suffering brute and ride 
him to the coloured church. It was a generally recognized fact 
among the congregation that Bob (the man in question) always 
“beat the crowd” upon the homeward route, and as the “ crowd” 
on these occasions were generally mounted on their masters’ horses 
or work mules, the bull may be accounted a creditable performer. 
Bob was a most unmitigated scoundrel, and we used to think that 
some instinct of decency in the poor animal was possibly the 
cause of the rapidity with which he carried his master from the 
sacred precincts. 

Whether the negro is tenant, hired labourer, proprietor, or small 
storekeeper, his social position with regard to the white race is 
the same. There is a hazy notion on this side of the Atlantic 
that the Southern negro, by acquired prosperity and education, 
may climb into recognized social equality and social fusion with 
the white race. I know it is hopeless to convey to those who 
have not had experience of the attitude of the two races towards 
one another how absolutely complete and how unmoveable is the 
social barrier that divides them. 

It is true that in the South the entire negro population are 
still hewers of wood and drawers of water. Some, however, have 
gone into retail business in a small way, and are quite well enough 
off in worldly goods, and sufficiently presentable in dress and 
education to prove, if proof were needed, that it is a question of 
race and not of occupation that draws the inevitable line. 

It is no question of hatred, it is no question of jealousy or of 
ordinary contempt on the part of the white man. For the well- 
conducted negro the latter has the liveliest feelings of kindliness 
and respect, and their intercourse upon the street or in the barn- 
yard would seem to an outsider almost that of equals. It is just 
this perfect ease and friendliness towards the respectable negro on 
the part of the white man that indicates and is made possible by 
the gulf between them. Whatever may be the right or the wrong 
of such a point of view, the fact is beyond question that to even 
hint in Southern society at any social fusion of the races, at any 
possible contact in this respect between the lowest specimens of 
the one and the highest developments of the other, would be 
looked upon as an indecency pure and simple, only pardonable in a 
foreigner. 
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The coloured people as a body are now inclined, I think, to look 
with some suspicion and jealousy upon their white employers. 
Their minds, when first stimulated by independence to hold views 
at all upon the matter, were poisoned by the political adventurers 
from the North that flooded the country after the war, and whose 
bread and butter depended on the destruction of this local confidence. 
Every falsehood that a gullable and profoundly ignorant audience 
could swallow was poured into their ears during their first period 
of freedom. The land-owners at the time were too disheartened 
and too sore to show much political activity, nor could they have 
stooped to a competition in the gross sensational fiction that 
captivated the negro at that time. The natural leaders of the 
people lost a political hold upon the negroes then that they have 
never recovered. In matters of immediate concern, where help 
and advice is sought, and personal issues are at stake, it is still 
to the time-honoured “‘ Marse Dick” or ‘“‘ Marse Bob” that the 
negro freeman turns. But when election day comes round the 
bigger scoundrel the candidate, the more unblushing his mendacity, 
and the more corrupt his policy, with so much the more cer- 
tainty do Uncle Reuben and his friends cast their vote in his 
favour. For the negro vote, like the Irish, is still practically 
solid. It is not surprising that the most blatant and corrupt 
demagogue who since the war has succeeding in capturing the 
illiterate vote of Virginia is an Irish American. It is significant, 
however, that his claim to notoriety is as the too successful 
repudiator of the State debt. 

Another is the ridiculous Riddleberger, an obscure ‘‘ Yankee 
Dutchman,” whose name is synonymous with broken public 
obligations, and may be recalled by some Englishmen as the 
United States senator, who howls dynamite, and poses as an Irish 
Extremist. 


A. G. Brap.ey. 
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BIMETALLISM.—A DIALOGUE. 


Scene: The Club Smoking-room. 
Dramatis Persone: 1.—The Colonel. 
SA. 
CotoneL.—Are you a believer in bimetallism ? 

A.—No. Are you? 

C.—I hardly know what to think. The question is such a 
difficult one to understand, and both parties are so very certain that 
they are right. Then the Currency Commission, which seems to 
represent both sides very fairly, was equally divided, so that I am 
bound to confess that my mind is rather in a fog. 

A.—It is indeed a difficult question, and I am not certain that I 
can put my views quite clearly; but as I have half an hour to 
spare before I go to the city I should like to talk the subject over 
with you. 

C.—I wish you would. The fact is, I have been asked to make 
a speech in favour of bimetallism and I don’t quite know whether 
I can do it or not. You see I am a farmer, and I represent an 
apricultural constituency; the advocates of bimetallism say that 
it is the only remedy for agricultural depression, and if I can 
do anything towards helping my constituents, and help myself 
at the same time, it would be good business. 

A.—First-rate ; but if it proved that you had only found a mare’s 
nest, and neither you nor your constituents gained anything by 
your efforts, the good business might prove to be a very poor 
speculation. 

C.—Well, tell me all about it, there’s a good fellow. 

A.—I do not know that I can tell you all about it, but I can try 
and show you why I am sceptical; and if I do not make my 
meaning clear, ask any questions you like. 

C.—Thanks. 

A.—Every man has his own way of telling a story, and you must 
let me take mine, and begin at the beginning. I must first lay 
down two fundamental propositions :-— 

(1)—All trade is barter. 
(2)—-Will rather startle you at first, but it is true nevertheless. 
No one wants much money. 

C.—Oh, come! that is rather too strong. I know I want money 

badly enough, and I never knew the man who did not. 
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A.—I don’t wish to ask impertinent questions, but how much 
money have you got? I have, let me see (putting his hand in his 
pocket) three sovereigns, a half sovereign, five shillings, and two 
pennies, £3 15s. 2d. That is all the money I have in the world. 

C.—But you can get more if you want it. 

A.—True, but at the moment I do not want it; and if I had 
much more I should be bored with it, and get rid of it as quickly 
as I could. What would you do if someone gave you £10,000 in 
hard cash ? 

C.—Do? Pay it into the bank, of course. 

A.—Exactly, and what then ? 

C.—Invest it in some good undertaking. 

A.—Wise man. You would get rid of the money and get in 
exchange a share in a railway, or some other snug investment. 

C.—I see what you mean ; go on. 

A.—Do you also agree that all trade is barter ? 

C.—Not quite. When I buy anything I give a cheque for the 
price. I do not know much about business, but I have always 
understood that a merchant pays for what he buys with a bill. 

A.—That is true as a rule, but what actually happens? If you 
buy a horse for £100 and give your cheque for that sum, what does 
the horse-dealer do? Do you think he goes to your banker and 
takes away 100 sovereigns in a bag ? 

C.—No. I know that he does not. He pays the cheque into his 
own banker and my banker pays it in some mysterious way through 


. the Clearing House. 


A.—Never mind the Clearing House; the fact I want to get at is 
that no money passes at all. You receive a horse, and the dealer 
receives corn, or boots, or another horse, or whatever it is he wants 
in exchange. There are sundry intermediate steps, but that is the 
ultimate result, is it not ? 

C.—I suppose so; but is it also the case in transactions 
between merchants in different parts of the world ? 

A.—lIdentically the same ; and to prove it you have only to look 
at the trade statistics. 

C.—Oh, I never could read statistics. 

A.—There is a great deal of interest in them for all that. Take 
the trade statistics for 1887, the last published. Our imports of 


merchandize and exports of merchandize were in the aggregate 
£642,990,000.* 


£ 
Our exports of gold were, for 1887 ‘ - 9,324,000 
Our imports of gold were, for 1887  . - 9,955,000 


Making a total of . ‘ ‘ : - 19,279,000 


* Imports, £362,227,000. Exports, £280,763,000. 
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Do you see what an infinitesimal proportion the imports and 


exports of gold bear to the imports and exports of merchandize ? 
Less than 4 per cent. 


C.—They do indeed. 

A.—Do you not see that we pay for our imports by our exports ? 

C.—In part, yes; but there is an enormous balance against us. 

A.—In our favour you mean; people usually grow rich by 
receiving more than they part with, and I fancy you would not be 
particularly averse to receiving half as much again as you pay away. 

C.—Certainly not. 

A.—Never mind that question now, we will talk it over another 
day if you like. The point I want to get at is that we do not pay 
the difference in gold, in fact you will find that in most years we 
receive more gold than we send away. 

C.—This is very interesting, but what has it to do with 
bimetallism ? 

A.—I am coming to that; when you start a man on his hobby 
you must let him ride it his own way. We must clear our ideas a 
little more before we tackle the main difficulty. Let me ask you a 
question. What is money ? 

C.—Answer your own question. You have convinced me that 
I do not want money, and after that I am afraid to hazard an 
opinion. 

A.—Very well. Money is pieces of metal bearing a stamp to 
guarantee that they shall be of a particular weight and quality. 
In this country the only real money is made of gold. Our silver 
and copper are tokens which the law allows to be used in small 
quantities not exceeding 40s. for change, but they are not really 
equivalent in value to the proportionate parts of a sovereign which 


they profess to represent, and are not legal tender except for small 
amounts. 


C.—I know that. 

A.—Then one more question; what do we mean by bi- 
metallism ? 

C.—That silver and gold shall be coined, and pass current, to 
any amount at a fixed ratio to one another. Is that so? 

A.—A very good definition; at any rate, I cannot improve upon 
it. And now we come to our difficulties. There is no difficulty in 
coining gold and silver to any amount, and if Parliament chooses 
to do so I suppose it can pass a law that everyone may pay his 
debts in either gold or silver, whichever he likes best, and that the 
creditor must take whichever the debtor offers him ; but such a law 
can only apply to subjects of the same government. 

C.—I never supposed that England could adopt bimetallism alone; 
the idea is that there should be an international agreement. 
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A.—I am not much of a believer in international agreements, 
they are apt to break down under stress of circumstances ; but if we 
were to try to negotiate an international agreement we must fix 
the ratio on which we must work before we can begin. One difficulty 
we should immediately have to face is this. The actual market 
value of silver is about 22 oz. of silver=1 oz. of gold, but the 
Latin Union, i.e. France, Italy, Belgium, Greece, and Switzer- 
land, for many years until 1873 coined silver freely on the ratio 
of 154 oz. silver=1 oz. of gold. And there is reason to believe 
that the Bank of France holds very large sums of silver at this 
valuation. If, therefore, you propose 22 to 1 as your ratio, France 
is certain to object, for the Bank of France would not wish to lose 
more than 25 per cent. on its holding of silver, and the Bank of 
France must have an influential voice in such a matter. Whereas, 
if you fixed 154 to 1 as your ratio, you would give a large profit 
to the silver miner, and therefore such an impetus to production 
that the world would be flooded with the metal, and your artificial 
value would be swept away by the stream. 

C.—But would not the fact of all civilized nations agreeing to 
use silver freely as money keep the ratio fixed? Surely, if all the 
world agreed the difficulty would be overcome ? 

A.—That is a big “if.” I have shown you the difficulty France 
would be in, and you must remember that, even supposing India 
were to fall in with the scheme, you have to deal with Russia, 
China, the East, and the greater part of South America, all of 
which countries use a silver currency, and are not likely in any 
near future to use much gold, for experience has shown that only 
rich countries can afford that luxury. Besides gold and silver are 
but metals after all, and are used for many purposes besides 
coinage, and as metals they must fluctuate in value, like iron or 
lead, or any other article of produce. But for the sake of argu- 
ment let us suppose your ratio fixed; silver is to be to gold as x to 
y. After a time there is a large discovery of silver, and it becomes 
as common as paving-stones, as it was in Jerusalem in the palmy 
days of King Solomon. Would it be possible still to go on declaring, 
in spite of all the facts, that silver is to gold as x toy? Certainly 
not. What would happen would be that everyone would pay their 
debts in silver, and all the gold coins would be bought up and 
melted down till they become as extinct as the Dodo. 

Or, take another case, also possible, that a gold-mine were 
found, anywhere you like, in Wales, Africa, New Zealand, or the 
bottom of the sea, and that it produced gold in millions. What 
then? Our pots and pans might be made of gold, and silver 
will be the currency of the world. No, my friend; even that 
omnipotent body, the House of Commons, cannot make unequal 
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things equal, and that seems to me to be the aim of the bi- 
metallist. 

C.—That seems clear; but my bimetallist friends tell me that in 
bimetallism lies the only hope for agriculture, and that if their 
scheme is adopted prices will rise, and farming will again become a 
profitable industry. 

A.—I am afraid if the farmer is to wait for bimetallism his case 
is hopeless ; more hopeless than I think it. People must eat and 
drink and wear clothes, and as long as that is the case the pro- 
duction of the raw material of food and clothing from good land 
close to great centres of population must pay in the long run. 
But our question to-day is what would be the effect of bimetal- 
lism? Remember my first proposition, that all trade is barter, 
and take the case of a farmer. He has a fine crop of wheat; if 
he wants to exchange it for money I admit that bimetallism will 
have depreciated the currency, and that he will get more money 
for his crop. But you agreed just now that none of us want 
money. We want food, clothes, &. The farmer does not want 
money either. He, too, wants food, clothes, horses, ploughs, 
labour, and a hundred and fifty other things. If he sells his 
wheat for money he has to buy these things for money too; and, 
as our bimetallist friends have depreciated money, he has to pay 
more money for them; that is to say, his crop of wheat, when 
bartered for the other things he requires, will give him no more 
than he gets now; in fact, the result will be precisely the same. 
The purchasing power of money will have been reduced all round, 
which is another way of saying that prices have risen all round, 
and an advance of prices all round will not benefit anyone very 
much. The farmer’s turnover at the bank will increase, but his 
profit will not increase, estimate it how you will. 

C.—I do not understand the subject enough to answer you, and 
you are knocking my most sanguine hopes on the head. But 
what about India? You can hardly deny that the fall in the 
exchange is a great loss to India. 

A.—I do not believe that the exchange, i.e. the ratio silver bears 
to gold, would be permanently affected by the adoption of bimetal- 
lism, for reasons I have given before, and I do deny that the fall 
in the exchange is a great loss to India. 

C.—What do you mean? I thought that the fact was notorious. 
I know a friend of mine who holds rupee paper has lost heavily, 
and others have great difficulty in making both ends meet while their 
families are at home. Besides, look at the Government finances. 

A.—All true as Gospel; but, with the utmost respect and sym- 
pathy for your friends and the Indian Government, they are not 
the people of India. The Indian Government does suffer because 
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they have to pay heavy charges in gold, and receive their revenue 
in silver. The Indian official who has to maintain his children in 
England suffers from the same cause, because he is paid his salary 
in rupees and they have to pay their expenses in sovereigns. So 
does the man who lives in England and has money invested in 
India, and receives his interest in silver. If he lives in India and 
spends his income there he does not suffer. The rupee buys as 
much in India as it ever did. 

The export trade from India to this country is encouraged by 
the fall in the exchange. India produces more wheat now than 
she ever did or could have done, profitably, if silver had not fallen 
in value; and you must remember that increased production 
means increased wealth to the producing country. Of course there 
are other causes concurrently at work, but the fall in silver is a 
potent one. The English merchant still manages to make a profit 
out of the shipments to India. Trade is barter, and he sends out 
cotton goods, and gets wheat and other produce home, the balance 
only being settled by shipment of bullion. Bimetallism would 
derange this natura! course of trade for the benefit of a class. 
In these democratic days we have to consider the masses, even 
though they be dark—I must not say black. 

C.—Nevertheless, there is one class I do wish to benefit, and 
that is the British farmer; and, if the present system of currency 
encourages the import of wheat from India, I am very much 
tempted to go in for a change; for if we can reduce the import of 
foreign wheat we must give the farmers a better chance. 

A.—I am not so sure of that; but I am quite sure that the 
87,000,000 of people in this country cannot get on without foreign 
wheat, and will get it as cheap as they can; and if you tell a 
public meeting that your policy will raise the price of wheat, the 
farmers may vote for you, but the labourers will not, and I am 
bound to say I think they would be right, though we should all be 
sorry to lose your society in the House of Commons. 

C.—That may be so. I will think over what you say, and in the 
meantime I shall not make that speech. I will write an excuse 
at once. 

A.—I think you are wise. The bimetallists will never make 
anything of their agitation. The question is too abstruse for a 
popular cry, and we English are, after all, a conservative people, 
and like what we are used to. The question will never be one of 
practical politics, and there is no use in trying to raise a demand 
for a thing not one person in a thousand knows or cares anything 
about, especially if the proposed change is wrong in principle, as I 
believe this to be. 


E. Broprz Hoare. 
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“HPAKAHS MONOIKO3%. 


|The well-known peninsular promontory on the Riviera which, with its adjacent 
dependency of Monte Carlo, constitutes the tiny Principality of Monaco, is said to 
derive its name from a temple of Hercules Monecus (the Solitary Dweller), built 


many centuries before the Christian Era by the early Greek Colonists of the Ligurian 
coast. | 


I. 


Gop of the lonely House, whose temple hoar 
Frowned o’er the waves from this sea-circled height, 
How wise were they who, on this rock-bound shore, 
Reared here their altar to Resistless Might ; 
For sure no God-like Presence saving thine 
Had seemed meet Guardian for so stern a Shrine ! 


Il. 


Gone are the days when on the blue expanse, 
Where sky meets sea in sweet confusion blent, 

Th’ adventurous Greek would stay his prow’s advance, 
To seek thy favour ere he westward went ; 

Grim Minister of Fate’s behests wert thou, 
Yet scarce so grim as those who reign here now. 


Il. 


For where the Gods have been the Harpies crowd ; 
Rings on the altar from stretched hands the gold, 

Peal through the Halls the strains of music loud, 
While human victims perish as of old ; 

But foul the hands that give and that receive, 

And Gain the only God they all believe. 


IV. 


Oh, that thy club and lion’s-skin again 
Were seen descending from the mountain’s side ! 
So should this idle throng, who play with pain, 
Fly from the face of Labour deified, 
And the fell Hydra that usurps thy seat 
Lie crushed once more ‘neath thy victorious feet. 
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HERCULES MONCCUS. 


Souam Dive domum servans, ‘cui scrupea in arce 
A&des undisona prospiciebat aquas, 

Prudentes olim scopuloso in litore montis 
Aram hic indomite Vi posuere suam ; 

Preter te quis enim tam formidabile fanum 
Presens ut custos optet habere Deus ? 

Qualis erat quondam sinus est, ubi mista sereno 
Cerula cum ccelo visa coire maris ; 

Non hodie proram audacem vult sistere nauta 
Auspice te sperans faustam iterare viam, 

Austerum Parcer te delegere Ministrum ; 
Nec minus austerum lux hodierna videt. 

Harpyie glomerantur ubi Deus esse solebat : 
Aurum de larga concipit ara manu ; 

Cornua concentu resonante per atria clamant, 
Humana ut prisco victima more perit ; 

Sordida sed donans et sordida dextra prehendens, 
Lucrum grex unum vult retinere Deum. 

O utinam tua clava iterum cum pelle leonis 
Culmine descendens visa sit ire domum ; 

Sic pecus ignavum cureque cupidine captum 
Hine Labor expellat cognitus esse Deus. 

Et fera que sacram sedem nunc occupat Hydra 
Victoris rursus sub pede coesa cadat. 


H. C. BR. 


RADICALS AND THE UNEARNED INCREMENT. 


Ir is the opinion of many people whose judgment is entitled to 
respect, that theoretical reasoning, however sound or clear, can do 
little to check or regulate democratic demands and movements. For 
this opinion there is a good deal to be said. I will, therefore, 
endeavour to state it more explicitly, and with as much force and 
fairness as if I held it myself. It amounts, I think, to this. 
Whenever a democracy, or a class assuming to represent it, 
fixes its desires on any given change, it does so in obedience, 
not to any logical theory, but to the pressure of inconveniences or 
hardships, either new or newly realised, or else to the promptings 
of newly-conceived ambitions. It is in the condition of a man who, 
for one cause or another, has come to feel a certain attitude intoler- 
able, and is nervously uneasy, or in actual pain, till he changes it; 
or else it is in the condition of a man who, having looked for years 
with apathetic admiration at some fine neighbouring property, is 
suddenly roused to energy by the belief, false or true, that he can, 
if he will only exert himself, make this property his own. In 
neither case has theoretical reasoning anything to do with the 
matter. What prompted the French peasantry to burn the 
chateaux of the seigneurs was not a series of syllogisms, but a 
miserable system of taxation. What animates the movement of 
the Irish tenantry against their landlords is not any zeal on behalf 
of abstract justice, but a belief that it is pleasantly practicable to 
add to their own incomes. Theoretic reasoning will, indeed, do 
one thing. When once any democratic desires have been excited 
and developed by circumstances, it will contrive to supply them 
with some theoretic justification. It will cover their nakedness with 
a rustling robe of sophistries, and enable them to show an heroic 
front to the world. But if used by the opposite party to strip this 
robe away, it will merely reveal sores which it cannot cure, and 
irritate a savage without doing anything to disable him. When 
a man’s shoe pinches him, you cannot reason him into comfort ; 
when a jackass sees your cabbages grow under his nose, you cannot 
by reason keep him back from eating them. 

For this opinion, I repeat, there is a good deal to be said; and 
there is a good deal to be said for it because there is some truth in it. 
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But it is not the whole truth. It probably contains not more than 
one-third of the whole truth. I will point out and discriminate what 
the truth it contains is. It is certainly true in some cases, and it 
is absolutely untrue in others. Democratic demands and move- 
ments, even though they may seem to point all of them in the same 
direction, are in reality of very different origin. Some of them do 
originate in the way that has just been indicated, in absolute in- 
convenience or distress; or else in the perception that certain 
possessions or privileges are in the hands of people who are no 
longer capable of defending them. Now movements that origi- 
nate in absolute inconvenience or distress, I am quite prepared to 
admit, cannot be stopped by reasoning. I will say still more—I 
will say that they ought not to be stopped at all. But though 
they ought not to be stopped, and though reasoning cannot stop 
them, they require guidance; they may take either a fortunate 
form or a fatal; and sound reasoning is required for rightly 
guiding them. Again, with regard to such demands for concessions 
as originate in the perception that it is not possible to resist them, 
no abstract reasoning will induce a democracy to abandon them ; 
and it is idle to say that the democracy ought to abandon 
them. No class can retain permanently any desirable position or 
possession on the mere sufferance of the others; and where there 
is present the might both to take and keep, it is perfectly useless 
to disprove the right to take. But even when confronted with 
cases which are apparently of this kind, sound reasoning may 
sometimes be of incalculable influence. It may be able to show 
that if the concession demanded be refused, there are stronger 
forces to back up that refusal than are at all apparent on the 
surface; or that, if the concession were granted, it would have 
disastrous consequences. Still the fact remains that there are 
certain democratic movements which cannot be checked by 
theories, for the simple reason that they do not originate in 
theories. 

But there are others of a kind precisely opposite. They do 
begin in theory, and it is theoretical belief which sustains 
them. Instead of a consciousness of hardship generating some 
soical creed, some social creed generates a consciousness of hard- 
ship. A man is conscious of hardship if he is hungry, and has 
little to eat. It is true there is no theorizing there. This is 
one case. The following is quite another. If the Tichborne 
claimant believes in his own claim, he is conscious, and rightly 
conscious, of hardship in being kept out of his own; but supposing 
this belief to be false, and that he had never himself entertained 
it, there could have been no more hardship in his being a 
butcher and not a baronet than there is in a man being a 
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baronet and not a king. Whatever sense of hardship there is 
in the claimant’s mind is caused by a theory, and by nothing 
else but a theory, entertained by himself with regard to his own 
rights. And here we have a perfectly accurate type of a large 
amount, and a growing proportion, of our modern democratic 
discontent. We need not go far for an instance. The familiar 
Irish question will supply one. We have it on the authority of 
Mr. Parnell himself that one of the principal means used in 
promoting the agrarian revolt of the tenantry was the instilling 
into their minds a new economic theory, which did not necessarily 
involve any personal indignation against the landlord, but which 
placed their relations and obligations to him in an entirely new 
light. And there is every reason to believe that Mr. Parnell 
spoke the truth. It may be true also, as I represented the 
objectors saying, that the Irish movement, to a great extent, 
represents simple cupidity ; but no one can doubt, who examines 
the question carefully, that this cupidity was set free, was inspired 
with courage, and was put in action, by theory; and that most, 
though not all, of its present force is derived from some theory 
that it coincides with, and represents, justice. 

And of all the most dangerous movements that embarrass the 
present and threaten the future the same thing may be said. 
Of some the origin is theoretical altogether; in the case of all, 
theory plays the most important part. In a certain sense men’s 
desires are, and always have been, as limitless as their fancies. 
Who would practise moderation if he owned Aladdin’s lamp? But 
these desires are, and always have been, kept in subjection by a 
knowledge, in some degree common to all, of what is possible, and 
of what is not possible. The moment, however, the limits of pos- 
sibility are theoretically widened, desires hitherto stagnant rush 
into the new space, as the air rushes into a vacuum, generating 
new force, and causing a new commotion. It was in this way that 
America was discovered and colonized. In this way thousands were 
ruined by the South Sea Bubble. In this way has been established 
every new religion ; and in this way arise the most important of 
those demands which characterize the democratic parties, who 
consider themselves to be the parties of progress. The supposed limits 
of possibility are widened by theory in one direction or another ; 
and in that direction there is an attempted popular movement. 
That any such movement is independent of passion, nobody would 
contend for a moment. Theory works by passion. Its power 
consists in this, that it rouses passion that would else be dormant, 
and would sink to sleep again if theory did not keep them wakeful. 

A good deal of nonsense is talked about trusting the democracy, 
and almost as much nonsense about distrusting it. The truth lies 
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between the two ways of regarding it. It is utterly untrustworthy 
in some ways; it is, on the whole, trustworthy in others; and if 
we may trust it in anything, we may most emphatically trust it in 
this—that when not goaded by some new and exceptional suffering 
it will never move so much as a step forward without the guidance 
of something which it takes for reasoning. Reasoning of some 
sort—whether bad or good, false or true—is the lantern which 
shows the democracy some path ahead, some objects to desire, 
some supposed way of arriving at them. Nothing illustrates this 
more clearly than the history of modern Socialism. Though there 
is no movement whose leaders appeal more directly to passion, 
there is no movement whose leaders have found it more necessary 
to fortify their appeals with elaborately reasoned theory. No 
doubt the numerical majority of any popular party—the majority 
which, in the end, gives a movement its working power—under- 
stands such theories in a very imperfect way ; but there are certain 
broad propositions, certain simple formule, certain practical con- 
tentions, which, for all practical purposes, it understands 
thoroughly ; and though it may not be able itself to defend their 
truth scientifically, its belief in them derives its force and con- 
fidence from the belief that they are capable of being scientifically 
defended. Such popular support as Mr. George gained for his 
doctrine regarding land was entirely gained in this way. That 
doctrine was, no doubt, a doctrine which it suited his adherents to 
believe ; but they never would have believed it if it had been only 
baldly asserted. They believed it because they believed scientific 
reasoning to be at the back of it. Had this not been the case, it 
would have had no influence whatsoever. So far as suiting goes, 
it might suit all or any of us to believe in the philosopher’s stone ; 
but there is no section of the existing community who would 
subscribe to support a quack whilst he turned their fire-irons into 
gold. 

Passion in popular movements generally comes from below; but 
what loosens the passion and what guides the passion invariably 
comes from above. It comes from that intellectual stratum of 
society where thought is active, and where, though falsehood 
flourish, public opinion, with irresistible force, enjoins the search 
for truth, and makes reason the test of it. Thus the character 
and the fate of most democratic movements depends on the state 
of things prevailing in this stratum. In what condition is know- 
ledge, about any given question? How many facts or how many 
theories relating to it are scientifically established and universally 
held? And how many are doubtful, or not held universally, and 
what room is there consequently for superstition and falsehood ? 
In proportion as there is room for superstition and falsehood, in 
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proportion as it is possible for facts, which are not facts, and for 
theories which are not science, to be put before the democracy with 
a show of authority to vouch for them, in that proportion the 
democracy is a source of danger, of danger alike to other classes 
and to itself. In proportion as complete and accurate knowledge 
takes the place of distorted guesses and imagination, in propor- 
tion as every false theory is dissected, exposed, and ridiculed, and 
made for ever unfit to show itself in the light of reason, in that 
proportion the dangers to be apprehended from the democracy 
are lessened, and the advantages to be expected from it are in- 
creased. 

Thus I will venture to say, though I know there are.many who 
disagree with me, that economic discussion, even though it may be 
of a complicated kind, and such as no democracy as a body may 
be ever able to follow, is not lost labour from a political point of 
view, even when the democracy seems to be supreme in politics. 
It affects the democracy not directly but indirectly. Every false 
theory, any false or garbled set of statistics, which is left un- 
checked to develop itself, must be regarded as the possible germ of 
some malignant political fever; and to refute it, to stamp it out, 
before it has had time to do mischief, is a work quite as important 
as any party exertions or any party victories. The latter may 
arrest evil after it has developed itself; the former may prevent 
its ever being developed at all. A battle fought out in time 
between half-a-dozen experts may save coming generations from 
distractions which would bring trouble to millions. 

I have already urged on readers of this Review the extreme 
importance to Conservatism of popular statistical teaching. I 
wish to urge on them now the equal importance to it of promul- 
gating, by means, not of rhetoric or invective, but of calm and 
impartial reasoning, a system of sound economic teaching. To do 
this will be to do something more than to preach the doctrines 
found in the hand-books of Mill and Fawcett. In the first place 
the arguments of these writers are almost useless against the 
Socialists; partly because, as Mill expressly tells us, his school 
regarded Socialism, as at present, too unpractical a scheme to be 
argued with; and partly because the most plausible arguments of 
Socialism have been formulated only within the last twenty years. 
In the second place, the theories of these so-called orthodox 
economists are not only incomplete, but in certain most important 
points they are absolutely unsound. One of these points I now 
propose to discuss ; and I hope not only to enable the reader clearly 
to realise the truth, but also to make him feel how dangerous is 
the corresponding falsehood. 

If the importance of the various parts of any writer’s works is 
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to be judged by the extent to which they are severally quoted, and 
to which their thought or their phraseology forces itself into the 
life of the community, the most important contribution of Mill 
to economic science, indeed, one might almost say the most im- 
portant work of his life, was his invention of the doctrine of the 
celebrated ‘‘ unearned increment.” There is hardly a chairman of 
of a Radical village meeting who does not know thus much of 
what passes for orthodox political economy; there are few Radical 
Parliamentary candidates who know more. The science as a 
whole they regard as a “toad, ugly and venemous,” and this 
doctrine as ‘‘ the precious jewel in its forehead” ; and this doc- 
trine they have taken from it before they sent it to Saturn. This 
is the doctrine I am going to ask the reader to consider. And 
there is at this moment not only a general reason for considering it, 
but a very particular and a very pressing reason. It has long 
done duty on Radical platforms as a basis for vague denuncia- 
tions against a particular class, and for vague hints that some 
day or other some vast but indefinite amount of wealth may be 
squeezed out of it for the popular benefit. Large Radical shop- 
keepers, and Radical financiers, such as Mr. Labouchere, have 
long found in it a singularly convenient means of diverting the 
popular hopes, which they live by exciting, from their own fortunes 
to the fortunes of other people. But till lately their language has 
been more or less vague; it has never resulted in any definite 
legislative proposals. Now, however, there are signs that the 
Radical party, in their diligent search for some new popular cry, 
are seriously endeavouring to construct one by means of this 
economic doctrine. The first step was taken by Mr. John Morley 
some three months since, at Clerkenwell, where he formally in- 
cluded in the Radical programme a special attack upon ground 
rents, as a thing of the immediate future, and hinted at a further 
attack at a period more distant. 

With the details of Mr. Morley’s proposals we need not now 
concern ourselves. The only point I am anxious to dwell upon 
is the theoretical grounds upon which they were put forward and 
justified. Naturally, in a political speech, Mr. Morley could do 
no more than allude to these; but the allusion shows us quite 
clearly what they are. He referred his hearers to a recent 
pamphlet on the leasehold system, in which this system is con- 
demned primarily on the following grounds: ‘‘ That it enables the 
landlord, without any trouble, industry, or expenditure, to step 
into the increment at the termination of the lease, that increment 
being due to the attention, efforts and outlay of the people of the 
district.” I call attention to this language of Mr. Morley’s in 
order to show that the arguments at this moment relied upon by 
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the Radical party are derived from, and are identical with, the 
arguments of Mill. These arguments, which are what I propose to 
criticize, are stated by Mill as follows :— 

Before leaving the subject of equality of taxation, I must [he says] remark that 
there are cases in which exceptions may be made to it consistently with that equal 
justice which is the ground-work of the rule. Suppose that there is a kind of income 
which constantly tends to increase without any exertion or sacrifice on the part of the 
owners ; those owners constituting a class in the community whom the natural course 
of things progressively enriches, consistently with complete passiveness on their own 
part. In such a case it would be no violation of the principles on which private 
property is founded if the State should appropriate this increase of wealth, or part of 
it, as it arises. This would not properly be taking anything from anybody; it 
would be merely applying an accession of wealth created by circumstances to the 


benefit of society instead of allowing it to become an unearned appendage to the riches 
of a particular class. 


Now this [Mill proceeds] is actually the case with rent. The ordinary progress of a 
society which increases in wealth is at all times tending to augment the incomes of 
landlords ; to give them both a greater amount and a greater proportion of the wealth of 
the community, independently of any trouble or outlay incurred by themselves. 
They grow richer, as it were, in their sleep, without working, risking, or economizing. 
What claim have they, on the general principle of social justice, to this accession of 
riches? In what would they have been wronged if society had, from the beginning, 
reserved the right of taxing the spontaneous increase of rent to the highest amount 
required by financial exigencies ? 

Now these arguments, as a moment’s reflection will show any- 
body, can be reduced to the following propositions :— 

i. Every increase in income, which takes place independently of 
the recipient’s efforts, may with equity be appropriated by the 
State, should circumstances require it. 

ii. Incomes from land are the only kind of incomes which 
increase independently of the recipient’s efforts. 

iii. Circumstances are likely to require the appropriation of 
their increase, because they increase at a rate exceptional and 
peculiar to themselves. They are ever becoming not only greater 
absolutely, but greater relatively to wealth of all other kinds. 
They do not take their luck with other kinds of income. They are 
constantly tending to outstrip them; their ultimate tendency 
would be to swallow them all up. 

If these propositions are true, the conclusions Mill draws from 
them deserve our respectful consideration. If they are not true, 
his conclusions deserve no consideration at all; they are simply 
the mischievous hallucinations of a highly gifted man; and it is 
really to the interest of every party, it is obviously the duty of 
the Conservative party, to exhibit them to the world in their 
right character. Are the propositions true? Are all of them 
true? Or are any of them true? This is what I propose to 
consider. 

One thing is at once apparent, that the first of them stands on 
a different footing from the two others. The first deals with a 
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matter of opinion, about which it is conceivable that persons 
equally well instructed may differ. The two others deal with 
mere matter of fact, about which, were once sufficient instruction 
given, there would be no more room for any differences of opinion 
than there is about the mileage of the Great Western Railway. 
Again, the first proposition merely states a general principle, 
which has, in itself, no special reference to land. The reference 
to land is confined to the two others. It is therefore on these 
that we will concentrate our whole attention, and we will ask, with 
regard to each of them in turn, if, as a statement of facts, or in 
other words as a piece of news, there is any or what truth in it. 

Iam going to point out that there is absolutely no truth in 
either, that the first of them has no definite relation to fact what- 
ever; and that the second has a very definite relation indeed, 
because it is the direct inversion of fact. 

Let us begin then with the proposition that incomes from land 
are the only kind of incomes which increase independently of 
their recipient’s efforts. To begin then, we must remember that 
we are not arguing with Socialists, or with people who think that 
property generally is an illegitimate thing. Mill did not think this ; 
Mr. Morley does not think this. Mr. Morley, in the very speech 
from which I have already quoted, held up investments in stocks 
and shares as a type of what was legitimate and desirable. As 
for Mill, it is quite true that he wished to limit the amount of 
property which a man might leave to any one person; but he 
expressly states that the amount he has in view is an amount that 
would place the possessor “in easy circumstances, with the 
advantages of leisure, and all the real enjoyments which wealth 
can give, except those of vanity.” Even this limitation is advo- 
cated by him as a pious opinion rather than an integral part of his 
economic system; and apart from this, except in one single par- 
ticular, he differed in his views as to property from any ordinary 
Conservative only in being able to use more arguments in defence 
of them. No one was a sterner defender of the legitimacy of 
interest, and, within limits, of rent; and no one ever, in a more 
trenchant or more decided way, combated all proposals for a 
progressive tax upon incomes. Thus, though he thought it, for 
many reasons, a bad thing that young men should start in life 
with unearned incomes of extravagant dimensions, he never 
questioned either the rightfulness or the utility of unearned 
incomes as such. Socialists question them, but Mill did not, and 
English Radicals, as distinct from Socialists, do not. 

But how do these unearned incomes, all incomes in fact that are 
not wages, that are neither wages of labour nor wages of superin- 
tendence, arise? They arise either from the rent of land or from 
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the interest of invested capital. Now, if we put aside the question 
of capital invested in the funds, all invested capital is invested in 
some business. Thus everyone, not a landowner, who has an 
independent income, has it because he has shares in some business 
or businesses—in a railway, for instance, or in a brewery, or in a 
line of steamships, or in a factory for the production of some new 
invention. Let us then take two men, the one Smith, a landowner, 
who shall represent all incomes from land, the other, Moses, an 
owner of shares in certain business enterprises, who shall represent 
all incomes from all other sources. They both start in the world, 
at twenty years of age, with similar incomes, a thousand a year 
each ; Smith’s being derived from five hundred acres fairly rented, 
that of Moses from twenty thousand pounds worth of shares, half 
of them in a Mexican railway, half of them in a factory of new 
patent bicycles at Coventry. Thus far, in the eyes of Mill, and in 
the eyes of every Radical, the position of both could be perfectly 
unassailable. Each would have an undisputed right to his income, 
and it would be a monstrous injustice on the part of the State to 
take anything from either beyond the ordinary taxes. 

Now, however, let us suppose that close to Smith’s property is a 
small watering-place which suddenly becomes fashionable, or that 
there is a chalybeate spring in it, which some highly influential 
invalids suddenly take to preferring to the springs at Hombourg. 
From one cause or the other the property acquires a value for 
building purposes. An hotel is built, a villa, a church, a street; 
and before Smith has been ten years in possession the ground that 
was originally worth two pounds an acre comes to be worth thirty. 
Here steps in Mill, and his Radical followers after him. They call 
indignant attention to the fact that while Smith has been perfectly 
idle his income has grown from one thousand a year to fifteen 
thousand ; and they tell him that though he has a perfect right to 
his thousand, to the added fourteen thousand he has no moral 
right whatever. These, they say, belong properly to the State, to 
the State as the representative of the community, because it has 
been produced by the growth of the community in general, and has 
not been produced in any way by Smith, the landlord, who has 
done nothing beyond signing leases, except smoke and drink sherry 
and bitters. Justice therefore demands that incomes derived from 
land, because they are liable to this exceptional kind of increase, 
shall be subjected to legislation altogether peculiar to themselves. 

But is what is assumed here true? Are incomes from land 

liable to any kind of increase from the chance of which other 
' incomes are precluded? Let us turn from Smith to Moses, and 
see if this is so. Eight or nine years ago, when Moses came into 
his property, bicycles were only just beginning to be popular, and 
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trade in Mexico was in a state of great depression. Since that 
time, the use of bicycles among certain classes has become uni- 
versal ; and the prosperity of Mexico has, we will say, increased by 
leaps and bounds. The consequence is, that the financial history 
of Moses runs as follows. He started with a thousand ten pound 
shares in the bicycle factory, which at the time yielded five per 
cent. They now yield thirty per cent., and are worth seventy 
pounds cash, instead of ten. With regard to his Mexican railway 
shares, a similar thing has happened. He started with two 
hundred of these, each of which annually yielded him £2 10s. 
They were nominally shares of a hundred pounds, but when he 
came into them they were worth only fifty. As time goes on, 
however, the traffic on the railway augments; larger and larger 
dividends are declared. The shares are presently at par; by-and- 
bye they are at 150. The income of Moses from his railway shares 
has trebled. Perhaps some will say that these suppositions are 
arbitrary. But are they so? They are no more arbitrary than 
the supposition with regard to Smith, the landlord. That 
admittedly represents a notorious fact. Can anyone say that our 
suppositions with regard to Moses do not represent facts equally 
notorious? It is evident that they do. No one can for a moment 
doubt it. 

And now we come to the important question. How does the 
increment in the income of Moses differ morally from the incre- 
ment in the income of Smith? Except accidentally, it does not 
differ at all. Accidentally, of course, dividends differ from ground 
rents; accidentally, one set of ground rents differs from another 
set; and so far as the argument with which we are at present 
dealing is concerned, bicyle factories and Mexican railway shares 
differ from villa sites no more than villa sites at Westgate differ 
from villa sites at Worthing. The growth of the incomes derived 
from both is equally independent of any exertion on the part of the 
recipients of the incomes. According to Mill, as we have seen, 
Smith “grows rich, as it were, in his sleep, without working, 
risking, or economizing.” His accession of riches has been ‘“ spon- 
taneous,” due to “ the natural course of things,” that is to say to 
the energy and the industry of the active part of the community, 
who are really the authors of all progress. This may be true 
enough ; but if it is true of Smith, it is equally true of Moses. 
He has nothing to do with the management of the bicycle factory ; 
he has nothing to do with the management of the Mexican railway. 
Whatever personal qualities have gone to make either of these 
enterprises succeed, they have been personal qualities that have © 
had nothing to do with Smith. But a point still more important 
is this, that the chief part of the increment in question has not 
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been due to the personal qualities of anyone connected with these 
enterprises at all. It has been due, as the increment in rent has 
been due, to the general progress of the community. Here, how- 
ever, let me guard against a misunderstanding. I do not say that 
to make any business succeed personal qualities of a special kind 
wre not necessary. They are. To start a new line of railway, to 
start the manufacture of a new vehicle such as a bicycle, so as to 
make the undertaking yield the expected rate cf profits, we require 
personal qualities of, it may be, a very rare order. But we are 
not talking of the production of a given income by the exertion of 
given qualities. We are talking of something quite distinct. We 
are talking of the subsequent growth of that income, the personal 
qualities in question remaining unchanged. Thus, the sale of a 
patent bicycle depends partly, of course, on the merits of the 
patent; but it depends also on the social conditions of the com- 
munity, and on the number of people whose means and habits 
enable them to purchase an admittedly desirable thing. Up to a 
certain point the sale of bicycles will depend on the improvement 
of their construction. Beyond this point it will depend on the 
growth of the lower middle class. The same is the case even more 
plairly with railways. Beyond a certain point the profits of a 
railway do not depend on the speed of the trains, or on the excel- 
lence of the carriages, but on the condition of the localities which 
the railway connects, and the general prosperity of the country in 
which it lies. 

Ground becomes valuable because, as wealth increases, there are 
more people who want to build houses. A bicycle business 
becomes valuable for precisely the same reason, because there are 
more people who want to buy bicycles; a railway becomes valu- 
able because there are more people who want to travel by it. The 
fact is, in any changing society, it is the characteristic of every 
kind of property, not of land alone, or of land specially, to be 
liable to changes in value, entirely independent of any change in 
itself. Every kind of independent income, as the general wealth 
increases, I do not say will increase spontaneously, but is liable 
to increase spontaneously ; and every kind of increase, increase 
from land included, is in the same way liable to decrease.* The 
property from which the increase is derived, whether land or 
shares, ex hypothesi, remains the same, so far as the owner is 
concerned. He spends nothing on the land; he has no control 


* This is as true of the value of building land as it is of anything else. Land at 
Cannes for instance, which had been continually rising for a long period, up till a few 
years ago, during the last few years has been declining, and it is quite possible that in 
another hundred years it may become similar te what it was when Lord Brougham 
made his first purchase. 
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over the shares. So far as he is concerned, the only thing that 
can change is the relations between the property and surrounding 
circumstances; and if these circumstances change, as in every 
progressive society they do, these relations, for better or worse, 
may at any moment change also. Liability then to spontaneously 
increase in value, or decrease in value, is one of the attributes 
inherent in property of every kind. All property is liable to an 
unearned increment, just as all property, as Mill omitted to remark, 
is equally liable to an undeserved decrement. And landed incomes, 
because they grow in this way, no more differ from incomes of 
other kinds than a sucking duke because he grows differs from a 
sucking stock-jobber. 

If this is not abundantly clear already, there are other facts which 
will illustrate it, of a yet simpler kind. Let us turn to the case 
of old books, of works of art, or of pictures. The value of these 
is constantly changing, as we all know. It rises during one 
decade, it falls during another; and could one construct a baro- 
meter, which, attached to any one of such objects, would register 
the price it would command in the open market, the mercury 
would be always rising or falling from one year to another. And 
all this while the owner would be as passive as any landlord. 
Lying in his chair by the fire and looking round him at the 
masterpieces on his walls, he might virtually see silver in one 
place being transmuted into gold, gold in one place being alloyed 
with silver, by some mysterious agency abroad in the world 
without, wholly independent of himself, and which he can neither 
calculate or control. 

But there is more still to add. If we really accept seriously the 
distinction drawn by Mill, and now being brought into prominence 
by the Radical party, between the parts of incomes that are 
inherited or earned, and those that are neither inherited nor 
earned, but grow while the recipient is passive, we shall have to 
pass on from incomes derived from property, to incomes which are 
the wages of skill and labour. These are liable to exhibit precisely 
the same phenomenon of an unearned increment. Of incomes 
the whole of which, from one point of view, is earned, we are 
constantly able to discriminate a part which, from another point 
of view, is not earned. I have already alluded to pictures, and 
how they increase in value. Let us now consider the skill and 
labour of the painter. Whatever a painter makes by painting, 
from one point of view, it is obvious that he earns. So much 
skilled labour exchanges for so much money. Now let us suppose 
that a portrait painter, when his skill has come to maturity, 
discovers, by what Adam Smith calls the higgling of the market, 
that the value of one of his portraits is two hundred pounds; and 
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this state of things continues for ten years, during each of which 
his time has been fully occupied. He has painted, we will say, 
one portrait a month, and his annual income has been two thou- 
sand four hundred pounds. Now everyone would admit, indeed 
no one could deny, that the painter earned by his skill just what 
his skill was worth. The world has known what he could produce, 
and the judgment of the world, which in these cases is the ultimate 
court of appeal, has settled the value of the product. This 
applies, I say, to the first ten years during which the world has 
known him. At the end of this period, however, certain changes 
begin to develop themselves. A new art critic has arisen, who has 
educated the public taste; a considerable number of immense 
fortunes have been made, the possessors of which have all of them 
artistic tastes, and all of them want to have their portraits painted. 
The consequence is that the painter, instead of having as formerly 
twelve commissions a year, has now sixty. He cannot execute all. 
He cannot execute more than twelve. The consequence is, he has 
to raise his price; and instead of receiving two hundred pounds 
for a portrait, he finds that he literally has a thousand thrust upon 
him. Thus his income rises from £2,400 a year to £12,000. 
There is an increment of £9,600. Now what has been the cause 
of this increment ? Has the painter been the cause of it? How 
can that be? He does nothing more than he used todo. He is 
able to do nothing more than he used to do. He works no harder, 
and nolonger. He has no more skill. And yet there is an incre- 
ment in his income of £9,600. A similar phenomenon, and one 
equally familiar, shows itself in the case of doctors. A doctor at 
some Spa has a certain recognized skill in dealing with a certain 
class of complaints. His fee is a guinea, and his time is fully 
occupied. As years go on, however, an increasing number of rich 
people over-eat themselves, and come to the waters over which 
this doctor presides. Perhaps a king is amongst them, whom he 
happens to cure of a stomach-ache. He is at once beset by 
patients from every quarter of Europe; and his fee consequently 
doubles itself. This increment is no more due to the doctor than 
a similar increment in the painter’s case is due to the painter. To 
quote Mill’s words, they have neither of them ‘‘ worked ”’ any harder, 
they have neither of them “risked,” they have neither of them 
“economized.” The increment in their incomes has come to 
them ‘‘as it were in their sleep.” It has come to them in the 
natural course of things—that is to say, in the doctor’s case, from 
an increasing number of rich men gorgeing, in the painter’s case 
from an increasing number of rich men affecting a taste for art, in 
both from people in general being geese enough to follow the 
fashion. Examples of the same kind might be multiplied; but 
VOL. XIII. 6 
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these two are sufficient to show any reader the truth of the fact in 
question. 

And now let us sum up the general truth, as we have seen it 
thus far. The general truth is this:—Everything that is in the 
nature of a monopoly, whether it be land, or capital, or skill, is 
liable in a progressing community to yield an increasing income, 
wholly independent either of the action, or the inaction, of those 
who receive the increase. Land is not the only monopoly; 
supreme talent or skill in business is a monopoly far closer. 
Every new enterprise is a monopoly equally close, until its success 
has been great enough to attract competitors ; and in many cases 
the success which begins by attracting them, ends by extinguishing 
them, and some particular firm or company is securely established 
as the sole producers of some particular article. Again, to return 
to the question of skill and talent, these are not monopolies in 
their supreme forms only. The greatest painters of our age have, 
of course, the natural monopoly for producing the greatest pictures; 
but every locality has also its own monopolies of the same kind in 
miniature. They are the only, or they are the best people avail- 
able, in a given place, and for a given time. Their monopoly to 
be real, need not be permanent or universal. We are always told 
that land is limited in quantity. So at any given place, and for 
any given time, may be the possessors of a given amount of skill, 
or the producers of any given commodity. And of land itself it is 
impossible to say more. It can only be said, at present, to be 
limited in certain places. It is not at present limited if we take 
the world as a whole; and if anyone says that Dublin stout is not 
@ monopoly, because any number of rival companies in turn may 
produce the same article, we answer that in time there may be any 
number of acres, each of them as valuable as an acre in Covent 
Garden. 

The idea then that land is peculiar in yielding an unearned 
increment is entirely fanciful, and entirely contrary to fact. It is 
an idea so irrational that, in dismissing it to the limbo of discarded 
superstitions, it would be difficult to find any so abject that they 
would not be dishonoured by its company. 

And yet, after all, there is perhaps something to be said for it, 
which will make us modify this judgment. Though land is not 
the only thing that yields an unearned increment, perhaps it is 
the chief thing. Perhaps the increment it yields is larger and 
more continuous than that yielded by anything else ; and therefore 
practically, though not theoretically, Mill and his followers are 
right. If there is any truth in an assertion to which Mill has 
committed himself, they are right. We have seen what that 
assertion is. We will now consider it. ‘The ordinary progress 
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of a society which increases,” says Mill, ‘‘is at all times tending 
to give the landlords not only a greater amount of wealth, but a 
greater proportion of the wealth of the community.” This is the 
same as saying that the ordinary progress of a school which 
increases, will not only involve an increasing number of masters, 
but an increasing number of masters for a fixed number of boys ; 
so that if, when there are a hundred boys, the boys are ten times 
as numerous as the masters, when there are a thousand the 
masters will be ten times as numerous as the boys. Now, in what 
way shall we deal with this assertion? Shall we argue about it ? 
We will argue about it presently ; but there is no need of argu- 
ment to prove that it is absolutely false. We can prove that it is 
false in precisely the same way as we should be able to prove that 
there are not ten thousand masters at Eton—by a simple appeal to 
obvious and accessible facts. We happen to know, in this country 
at all events, for a very considerable period, in fact for the period 
during which the progress of society has been greatest, precisely 
how much the wealth of society has increased, and precisely how 
much the wealth of the landlords has increased. In the year 
1814, of the aggregate social income that was assessed to income- 
tax, the income from land was 56 per cent. Thirty-five years 
later, it was 37 per cent. ; thirty-five years later still, it was 24 per 
cent. The absolute amount has been increasing, but its amount 
relative to incomes from other sources has been constantly de- 
creasing. It has behaved in a manner precisely opposite to that 
in which Mill said it must behave. His theory in this respect has 
been as much a contradiction of facts as a physical theory would 
be, according to which stones fell upwards, motion was accelerated 
by friction, iron melted in ice, and water froze in a blast-furnace. 
As to how Mill was led into this monstrous error, I will say some- 
thing presently. It is sufficient at this moment to point out how 
monstrous an error it is. 

But supposing this to be admitted, it is still possible that 
another point may be urged. It may be said that though the 
increase of the rental of the country is insignificant as compared 
with the increase of its aggregate income, it is not insignificant as 
compared with the unearned portion of that increase. It may be: 
said, on the contrary, that of this particular portion the increase 
of income from invested capital is insignificant as compared with 
the increase of the rental. If anyone is inclined to urge this, it is 
enough to remind him that the entire transactions of the Stock 
Exchange are neither more nor less than dealings in the unearned 
increment. Ido not know what Mr. Labouchere may consider to 
be his views with regard to the unearned increment from land. 
Judging from analogy, I should think he would inveigh against 
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the landlord’s right to it with singular gusto ; that he would de- 
light in representing it to the public as an accursed thing, an 
embodied injustice, as a-thing that no enlightened democracy 
should tolerate. If such should be his view, I can only say that 
whenever he writes a financial article, advising his readers to 
buy such and such stock, and to sell such and such, he is in- 
structing them to traffic in the very thing the possession of which 
he affects to consider an abuse. How easy it is to imagine the 
paragraphs which would appear in T’ruth to some such effect as 
this :—‘‘On a moderate computation the Duke of Bedford has 
received from his Covent Garden property an annual unearned 
increment of £5,000 a year, for the past ten years; and in return 
for this His Grace has not even condescended to clear the rotten 
cabbage-stalks away from his own market. His brother Duke, of 
Westminster, of whom I shall have something to say in my next 
number, shows a very similar record. Surely it is high time that 
this absurd and irrational arrangement should——” and so on, 
and soon. We know it all beforehand. If ever Mr. Labouchere 
does adopt this view of the question, and if any such paragraph 
does appear in his paper, let his readers turn to some other para- 
graphs which they are perfectly certain to find between the same 
covers. ‘All stocks with a fair chance of ‘splitting’ will, it may 
be taken for granted, enjoy an additional rise in value. The 
number of the advocates of this kind of operation is undoubtedly 
increasing. ‘ Berthas’ are looked upon very favourably in many 
quarters. If you have followed my advice to buy on a fall, and 
sell on a rise, you will have secured some excellent profits in this 
stock during the past few weeks. A very favourable view is be- 
ginning to develop itself respecting North British Deferred; and 
the sanguine ones anticipate an advance to 60 early next year.” 
These gems of advice are not imaginary, and the writer winds 
up by kindly wishing his readers ‘‘ plenty of profitable operations 
during the year 1889.” I say, then, if ever Mr. Labouchere 
attacks the unearned increment from land, let everyone who 
believes him to be serious turn to paragraphs such as these. 
Every time he operates in North British Deferred, every time he 


* secures excellent profits in ‘‘ Berthas,” he is straining every faculty 


to achieve the position which the ground landlord has thrust upon 
him. The whole tribe who grow rich by what are called financial 
transactions are, so far as their riches are concerned, neither more 
nor less than the creatures of the unearned increment, bred by it 
and in it, like insects in corrupting matter. I do not say that 
in reality they deserve this insulting comparison; but merely 
that they deserve it if tried by the Radical standard. 

But perhaps it will be said that these speculators do two things 
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which the landlords do not do, and thus can be held to have 
earned their gains, whereas the landlords have not earned theirs. 
It may be said that they are always risking something, and they 
are always exercising judgment. Mill, indeed, specially alludes to 
“ risk,”* as though it would make an increment earned that would 
be unearned without it. Now, as to risk, it is enough to say that 
if Mill’s plea really means anything, it means that a kind of gain, 
which rightfully belongs to the community, may be rightfully appro- 
priated by ourselves if we play at profit and loss with our neighbours 
for it ; for it must be recollected that in all these financial specu- 
lations, where the individual speculator runs the risk of losing, it 
is his neighbours and not the community who have the chance 
of winning. So much, then, for the plea of risk. The plea that 
the speculators exert their judgment, and are not passive as the 
landlords are, is even more infelicitous. As compared with the 
landlord, it puts the speculator in a worse light, not a better. 
If the unearned increment ought really to go to the community, 
the landland has at least this excuse for taking it, that, at present, 
it comes to him in the natural course of things; whereas the 
speculator, the more strenuously he exerts himself, the more 
deliberately is he going out of his way to commit an illegitimate 
action. The one has stolen goods irresistibly thrust upon him ; 
the other laboriously struggles into a life of stealing. 

It is plain, however, that in the mind of a man like Mill, the 
special association of the unearned increment with land did not 
arise without some explicable reason. It was the logical result 
of a theory of rent, which was in the main right, but which must 
clearly be wrong or imperfect in some particular, or else it could 
never lead to conclusions that so ignominiously shatter themselves 
by direct collusion with fact. I will try briefly to indicate where 
the imperfection lies. The accepted theory of rent may be briefly 
stated thus: Land, all over the world, varies in fertility. A given 
quantity of skill and labour will, on different soils, produce diffe- 
rent incomes. Now let us fix the income on which we think a 
cultivator can live suitably, at any sum we like between the 
lowest and highest returns that the various soils will yield. To 
the same amount of skill and labour No.1 soil will yield, let us 
say, £100 a year; soil No. 2, £75; soil No. 3, £50. Now soil 
No. 1 is limited in. quantity, and in all old countries soon ceases 
to produce sufficient food for the community. Soil No. 2 is there- 
fore always to be found in cultivation. Now supposing the cultivator 
takes everything yielded by the sale of the produce, he cannot get 
more than £75. That sum, therefore, is at any rate sufficient, if 
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not more than sufficient, to yield him a suitable livelihood. We 
will take, then, £75 a year as the normal reward of labour when 
applied to land. Now if £75 be the normal reward of such 
labour, such labour, when applied to soil No. 1, receives £25 more 
than its normal reward. To work on soil No. 1 is, therefore, a 
privilege worth £25 a year, and this £25 a year is rent. We 
have supposed thus far that the two first qualities of soil yield 
sufficient for the community. If the community increases, 
however, they will be sufficient no longer, and soil No. 3 will have 
to be taken into cultivation. That, however, at present would 
yield only £50 to the cultivator, not enough to keep him, or to 
induce him to cultivate. The price of produce must therefore 
necessarily be raised till it becomes sufficient to turn £50 into 
£75. But this rise in price will affect not only the produce raised 
on this particular soil, but all similar produce raised on the other 
soils. The price of all will rise 50 per cent. Thus not only will 
No. 3 soil yield £75 instead of £50, but No. 2 soil will yield 
£112 10s. instead of £75, and No. 1 soil will yield £150 instead of 
£100. Thus £75 being still the normal reward of the cultivator, 
and the surplus being rent, soil: No. 2, which formerly yielded no 
rent, will now yield a rent of £37 10s., and soil No. 1, which 
formerly yielded a rent of £25, will now yield a rent of £75. 
Similarly, as the community increases further, soils No. 4, 5, and 
6, will have to be taken into cultivation successively—soils which at 
present prices would yield annually £40, £30, and £25. As each 
has to be cultivated, prices must rise till the £40, £30, and £25, 
become successively £75; and of the soils cultivated already, the 
poorest, which yielded no rent hitherto, will begin to yield a rent, 
and the rent yielded by all the others will rise still further. 

Now in this theory there is one error at all events, which events 
since the time of Mill must have made obvious to all of us. 
Mill assumes that an increasing society will go on continually 
bringing worse and worse land under cultivation, and growing 
corn upon poorer and poorer soils. Everyone of us to-day knows, 
either to his cost or to his advantage, that when a society in- 
creases beyond a certain limit, instead of getting its corn from poor 
soils within its own borders, it begins to get it from richer soils 
outside them. Thus one of the assumptions which go to make up 
the accepted theory of rent, is, under existing conditions, at all 
events, utterly untrue. The richest soils are not always, or indeed 
usually, the soils that are first cultivated; the margin of cultiva- 
tion is not being always forced down. On the contrary, the 
richest soils from which England gets her corn to-day, instead of 
being lands that have been under the plough for centuries, are 
lands that till yesterday were untrodden and _ uninhabited 
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prairies. Of course, when we talk of such and such a soil being 
the best, we must consider other besides it chemical properties; 
we must consider, for instance, its accessibility. Thus, an inferior 
soil which is accessible may be practically better than a superior 
soil which is inaccessible; and Mill’s assumption is, no doubt, true 
thus far, that the soils first cultivated are the soils that are best 
under the circumstances. But the important point is that cir- 
cumstances change in a way for which Mill’s theory makes no 
allowance, and that at any moment the next soil to be cultivated, 
instead of being worse than the worst, as Mill’s theory would 
require, may be better than the best of those cultivated already. 
Until, therefore, the whole soil of the world is occupied, it is 
impossible to say of any given country, no matter how rapidly its 
population and its wealth may be increasing, that its agricultural 
rents will, after a certain point, rise, or even tend to rise. On the 
contrary, they may fall, or they may constantly fluctuate. 

The doctrine, however, of the unearned increment was no doubt 
formulated with reference to urban rents rather than agricultural. 
Now, as to agricultural rents, as we have just seen, it is quite 
possible, in a progressing country, that they may not only not 
increase, but that they may absolutely fall. With urban rents this 
is not the case. An English population may get its corn from 
America, but it must have its houses in England. The only asser- 
tion, then, that here has to be combated, is the assertion not that 
these rents will grow as other wealth grows, but that they will grow 
faster than other wealth grows; and to combat it, as I have said, 
we have no need to argue, we need only appeal to facts. Facts 
show us that the precise opposite is the case, and that other wealth 
grows faster than ground rents. All I propose now to consider is, 
why this should be so ; where is the error or lacuna in Mill’s theory 
here. The question of an urban rental is far more complicated 
than that of‘an agricultural rental; and space will not allow me 
to do more than indicate the two principal points with regard to it, 
where the orthodox theory is imperfect. In the first place, just as 
in the case of agricultural rents, though for a different reason, it is 
totally erroneous to suppose that the best land is always taken first: 
for best and worst are always changing; what is best to-day being 
second best to-morrow, and what is worthless to-day being, the day 
after, best. Let us take the case of Covent Garden. Rents rise 
on the Covent Garden property because that property, being a 
highly desirable building site, is limited in quantity. Were Salis- 
bury Plain, Dartmoor, Exmoor, and the South Downs all equally 
desirable, the supply of sites would be far in excess of the demand, 
and the rental of Covent Garden would fall till it was hardly 
appreciable, or, what is more to the point, it could never have 
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risen. Now, though the foregoing supposition is unfortunately not 
true, it represents in an exaggerated form what in a modified form 
is true. Though at any given moment the most desirable building 
sites are limited in quantity, yet as years go on they are con- 
tinually extending and multiplying themselves. In England there 
is not as yet, nor will there be for an incalculable period, any 
material limit to the supply of them, as there has been for years to 
the supply of agricultural land. 

Ground rents, again, differ from agricultural rents in being of 
two kinds, each of which is regulated by a law unknown in the case 
of the latter. Some ground rents represent unproductive expen- 
diture, some productive; some are paid for land as a means to 
making a fortune, some are paid for land as a means of spending 
a fortune. Let us begin with the last. According to Mill’s theory, 
as a society grows richer its rents will absorb a larger and larger 
proportion of its income; and what is true of a society will be 
equally true of any representative individual belonging to that 
society. Let us suppose, then, that a man with £1,000 a year 
pays £120 a year for his house. According to Mill, if he had 
£2,000 a year, a landlord would be able ‘to get out of him more 
than double this sum, let us say £300. That may be; but let us 
go on a little farther. If a man has £4,000 a year, is it equally 
likely that a landlord will get £800 a year out of him? or, if he 
has £20,000 a year, that a landlord will get £14,000 a year out of 
him? Everybody knows that the supposition is ridiculous. If 
the class of people, say, inhabiting Mayfair, were to find their 
rents raised beyond a certain point, and absorbing more than a 
certain portion of their incomes, they would migrate to a new 
quarter, where the rents would be lower, and which, with absolute 
certainty, would be constructed to meet their requirements. 

But the most important peculiarity of ground rents as compared 
with agricultural rents is connected with those sites or districts 
that are rented for productive purposes, not for unproductive. The 
fluctuations in the value of stock of all kinds, the differences 
between the returns yielded by various enterprises starting with 
similar amounts of capital, are far greater than the differences 
between the profits of one farm and another. Taking the country 
as a whole, the character and extent of each farm is a very fair 
guide to the income of the man who farms it; and of any two 
farms on the same property, whose character and extent are 
similar, we may judge that the two farmers will have similar 
incomes also. But when we come to sites of the same extent and 
character in the business quarters of a town—in the Strand, in 
Holborn, or in Queen Victoria Street—it is at once evident 
that we can jump at no such conclusion. We cannot say 
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in the case of a tailor, or of a watchmaker, or of a printer, or 
finally of a brewer, a banker, or of a financier, that their nett 
incomes are half the rental of their business premises. If we 
could, assessments for income-tax under Schedule D would be 
as simple and easy as they are under Schedule B. But as a 
matter of fact, on the same premises, let at precisely the same rent, 
successive tenants may make entirely different incomes; one may 
make £5,000 a year, and another £30,000. Thus there is a factor 
in the case of business incomes in towns, which is practically 
wanting in the case of agricultural incomes. When a similar 
acreage in different places yields to the farmer a different gross 
produce, the main cause of the variation is the difference in the 
quality of the soils; and the excess of the larger income over the 
smaller naturally is the property of the man who owns the soil. 
But when on similar areas in the different business quarters of a 
town, different occupants make different incomes, though a part of 
the difference will be due to the difference in the quality of the 
sites, in all the most important cases this will be a small part 
only ; and the larger part will be due to a difference, not in the 
quality of the sites, but in the capacity of the occupants. Let us 
suppose business capacity to be of three grades—a, b, andc; a 
being highest, b and c the lower. Let us take the case of a 
tobacconist, of capacity c, which shall stand for commonest 
capacity. He starts with a capital of £1,000, and takes a small 
shop in Hammersmith Broadway. He calculates that he ought to 
make a nett profit of £200 a year, £100 being interest on his 
capital, and £100 being wages of superintendence. His rent, we 
will say, is £120 a year. His gross profits accordingly must be 
£320. Let us suppose, however, that if he had a similar shop 
in Bond Street, he would, without expending any more personal 
effort, secure a sale for his goods three times as rapid, and take 
over his counter receipts three times as great. His gross profits in 
this case will be £960. That is to say, the mere difference in the 
site of his place of business will have increased the gross profits of 
his business by £640. Were he the owner of the site, the whole 
of this increase would be his. Since he is presumably not the 
owner of it, nearly the whole of it goes to the person who is the 
owner. The whole, probably, will not go; for if it did the tobacco- 
nist would have no motive in moving. At any rate, whilst his gross 
profits are trebled, his rent, we may say, is quintupled. It will be 
something like £700. Everything, in fact, happens that, accord- 
ing to Mill’s theory, ought to happen. The rent represents 
an increasing proportion of the product. Let us suppose, however, 
that there is another tobacconist in Hammersmith Broadway who 
starts in similar circumstances, but whose business capacity is of 
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quality a or b. Let us suppose that he has some specially delicate 
taste, which enables him to secure leaf of the finest quality only, 
and’to put upon the market a new kind of cigarette. A man of 
this class, if he were to remove, as the other did, to Bond Street, 
instead of trebling his gross profits, might easily increase them 
tenfold. They might rise from £320 to £3,200. But his rent will 
by no means expand proportionally, as it did in the case of the 
other. He will probably, like the other, pay £700 instead of £120; 
but his gross profits being £3,200 instead of £320, his nett profits 
will be £2,500, instead of £200. Thus, whilst his rent in Hammer- 
smith Broadway was never less than half his nett profits, it is in 
Bond Street little more than a quarter. The figures I have given 
are of course arbitrary; but they represent fairly what is a patent 
and indisputable fact ; and here Mill’s theory is utterly and com- 
pletely at fault. The reason is that his theory completely overlooks 
one of the main facts of the case. It overlooks the fact that 
whereas in the case of agriculture soil is the main variant, in the 
ease of business ability is the main variant ; and the larger part of 
the increase of the business income of the nation is the rent of 
ability, not the rent of business sites. The rent of business sites 
represents the excess of the profits that would be realized by a 
given amount of ability on the more advantageous sites over those 
that would be realized on the least advantageous ; but the ability 
here in question is ability of the commonest kind, a kind corre- 
sponding to the soil that, in agriculture, pays no rent. Our 
supposed Bond Street landlord may mulct the first of our 
tobacconists of the whole, or nearly the whole, of the extra profits 
resulting to him from being in Bond Street, because any other 
tobacconist, or any other tradesman, might be counted on to use 
that site to equal advantage: but he cannot mulct the second of 
our tobacconists to the same extent, because the extra profits in 
this case are due to exceptional ability ; and if the landlord were 
to reject this tenant for refusing to yield them up, he could not 
count on another tenant who would have them to yield. 

And this leads us to another consideration. We have seen thus 
far that by the occupancy of building sites, in a progressing com- 
munity, two rents are yielded, both of which are increasing 
—the ground rent, and the rent of ability; and that, from the 
very nature of the case, it is impossible for the former to 
swallow up the latter in the way required by the current 
economic theory. It is possible, however, that in certain cases 
the ground landlord may be able to appropriate more than his 
due share. He may be able to exact from a man, or from a 
firm, more than the true rent of the site, and to extort a part 
of what is the rent of the tenant’s ability. This may happen. 
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I do not say that it does not happen; but what I do say is 
this, that if it does happen, and if Radicals fix upon it as a 
grievance, it is a grievance totally distinct from the general 
increment of rent, and lends no colour whatever to the fantastic 
assertion that rent is becoming a larger proportion of the gross 
national wealth, or that the increment of rent differs in any 
essential way from the increment in value to which every kind 
of investment, and almost every kind of possession, in a pro- 
gressing community, is liable. 

Whether it is a tenable proposition, or whether it is an absurd 
proposition, that unearned increments of every kind should be 
taxed to their full amount, and thus appropriated by the com- 
munity, I have no space to discuss here. It is enough to say 
that it is a proposition which, when once its extent is appre- 
hended, neither Mr. Morley nor Mr. Labouchere, nor any of our 
trading and financial Radicals, will entertain for a single moment. 
It is almost easier to conceive of this world as a Paradise, of 
the English winter as tolerable, of an Irish agitator as accurate, 
or of the worship of Humanity as rational, than to conceive of 
it as a place in which Mr. Labouchere should consent to hand 
to the tax-collector the whole of his profits every time he enjoys 
a successful operation in ‘‘ Berthas.”’ 


W. H. Mattock. 
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DIVINATION IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


Tue seventeenth century was undoubtedly the golden age of 
divination. From the day when Priscillian, the first heretic exe- 
cuted by Christians, perished in the flames, for teaching, with his 
other doctrines, the practice of astrology and magic, the Catholic 
Church had set her face sternly against any attempt, on the part 
of the laity, to inquire into the future. The Code of Justinian 
had made divination a crime; bull after bull had issued from 
Rome against it: and it had proved one of the most successful 
charges levelled by the Inquisitors at those who had faltered in 
their allegiance to the Church. 

Hence, for centuries, the astrologers had been wont to attach 
themselves to princes or personages powerful enough to protect 
them against the cruelty of a priesthood which insisted—not, 
altogether without reason—upon the invariable connection between 
divination and heresy. Thus we find Galeotti leaving the Court 
of Matthew Corvinus only to prey upon the credulity of Louis 
XI., while our own Roger Bacon was forced to suffer a long 
imprisonment for the want of the Royal patronage which Edward 
II. is said to have extended to Raymond Lully. 

Both as Court official and suspected heretic the ‘“‘ wise man” 
was more likely to be shunned than courted by the commons, and 
it was not until the Protestant Reformation had pared the claws 
of his hereditary enemy that he became a familiar figure to any 
but the ruling classes of the nation. Until the seventeenth 
century the astrologer was but little alluded to in general litera- 
ture, nor can I find that he was, until then, represented upon the 
stage. We may fairly conclude that the astrological jargon which 
Congreve puts into the mouth of Foresight in Love for Love, would 
have been unintelligible to the pit a centrry earlier. 

No sooner, however, were they relieved from the fear of the priests, 
than the astrologers hastened to put their skill at the disposal 
of all, of high or low degree, who were able to pay for it. In 
France, if we may believe Pierre |’ Estoile, there were, in the reign 
of Charles IX., no fewer than 30,000 persons openly engaged in 
the practice of divination; and, even after making allowance for 
much exaggeration in an estimate which would exhibit France as 
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the most charlatan-ridden country of that or any other age, it 
cannot be doubted that the belief had there taken very firm root. 
We find abundant evidence of this in the Memoirs of Sully, who 
repeatedly complains of the spread of ‘‘ the infection of trading in 
the occult sciences.” 

Feminine influence, always powerful in France, had much to 
do with the success of the movement. Catherine de Medici, the 
patroness of Anger Ferrier and Nostradamus, was herself an adept, 
and La Belle Gabrielle, whom Sully calls ‘‘ the weakest of her sex 
with regard to divination,” surrounded herself with astrologers 
whose gloomy predictions of an early death caused her to pass 
whole nights in weeping. But perhaps the most striking testi- 
mony of the great respect which was then paid to the art is the 
description which Sully gives of the fear shown by his valetaille 
at the utterances of an astrologer whom he met by accident at a 
country inn, and to whom he was “‘ obliged,” as he says, ‘‘ to show 
his hands, and to tell his age.” It is amusing, also, to notice 
that while Sully, in his character as an esprit fort, never loses a 
chance of gibing at astrologers, he never quotes an, unfulfilled 
prediction, and frankly confesses that that of La Brosse concerning 
himself was never absent from his mind. 

Many causes contributed at the same period to the spread of 
the superstition in England. According to such authorities as 
Mr. Lecky and M. Maury, the revival of learning had brought 
with it a revival of the spirit, and perhaps of the practice, of the 
ancient world. Others have thought that the old Manichean faith 
in emanations and intelligences—a faith which involved belief in 
the possibility of divination, and faint traces of which had been 
preserved by such sects as the Waldenses—received new life at the 
Reformation, and entered largely into some of the new theologies 
then promulgated. What is certain is: that the wild doctrines of 
Paracelsus, among which astrology occupied a foremost place, were 
quickly supplanting the system of the Galenist physicians through- 
out the kingdom; and that the rapidly increasing Puritanism of 
the people lent itself readily to predestinarian ideas of every kind. 
Hence, the ideas of the learned and of the vulgar were for once in 
accord, and the age which found Bacon and Sir Thomas Browne 
unable to reject astrology as a delusion, saw the soldiers of Crom- 
well cheered to the onset by the predictions of Lilly. 

The first indication that we notice of the growth of this super- 
stition is the large number of books relating to the occult sciences 
printed in London. During the first half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the works of such authors as Aratus, (the false) Hermes 
Trismegistus, Cornelius Agrippa, Gerard of Cremona, and de 
Cattan, were translated into English and eagerly read, while in 
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London alone no less than fifteen astrological almanacks were 
published in one year. 

The country was soon invaded by crowds of professional astro- 
logers. Most, if not all of these, were rank impostors, who were 
ready to advise on any questions, from the nativity of a prince to 
the recovery of stolen goods, for as small a sum as half-a-crown. 
An account of some of these men is given in Lilly’s History of his 
Life and Times, which fully bears out Isaac Disraeli’s statement 
that they were “the greatest miscreants of the town.” One was 
an unfrocked parson, another a broken-down attorney, others 
private soldiers, bankrupt merchants, haberdashers’ apprentices, 
and process servers. All were utterly unscrupulous, and ready to 
supplement the profession of fortune-telling by any other that 
seemed to offer a chance of turning a not always honest penny. 
Of these by-trades, that of quack doctor, in an age when the 
physician had always, as M. Maury says, “ son petit cdté de magi- 
cien,” was probably the least harmful; but it often formed, as 
appeared in the case of Sir Thomas Overbury, merely a cloak for 
the sale of poisons. It is perhaps no mere coincidence that the 
only period in English history when the suspicion of secret poison- 
ing was at all general was the one in which the practice of astro- 
logy, as a profession, was the most common. 

The office of ‘‘ go-between”’ also seems to have been a familiar 
one to the astrologer, and his house was frequently a place of 
assignation for the wealthy. Thus Subtle, in Ben Jonson’s 
Alchymist, is finally exposed by the miscarriage of the numerous 
affairs of gallantry that he has promoted; and Lilly, by his own 
confession, was always willing to arrange matters for ladies who 
were unfortunate enough to be betrayed or neglected by their 
lovers. A curious incident, illustrative of this, occurred in the 
trial of the Earl and Countess of Rochester, when a ‘ note,” or 
book, found among the secret papers of Simon Forman (the 
astrologer consulted by the Countess), and “signifying what 
ladies in the Court loved what lords,” was offered in evidence. 
The Lord Chief Justice refused to allow this note to be read, and 
the gossip of the time attributed his refusal to the appearance of 
his own wife’s name in a prominent place in the list. 

The Life of Lilly, quoted above, gives what is probably an accu- 
rate picture of the doings of an astrologer of this type. At the age 
of eighteen, Lilly began life in London as a foot-boy, adding to the 
ordinary employments of the position that of surgeon to his mistress, 
an old lady, who lived ‘‘ very uncomfortably ” with her husband. 
His surgery seems to have been something of the roughest, and 
included the excision of a cancer with a pair of scissors, so that it 
is not surprising to learn that his patient died under his care. At 
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her death she left Lilly some small legacies, and his master settled 
£20 a year upon him, married again, and died the following year. 
Six months after, Lilly had married the widow, and although 
the marriage was kept secret for two out of the five remaining 
years of the lady’s life, she and Lilly “lived very lovingly 
together.” At her death, in 1633, she left Lilly her whole 
fortune, and he then found himself free to practise astrology, which 
he had begun to study the year before. Apparently the study 
presented no great difficulties, as we find him the year after 
teaching the art to Sir George Peckham, although from his later 
statements on the subject it is plain that he had by no means 
mastered its practice himself. But Lilly had always liberal notions 
as to his powers of teaching ; and in 1640 managed to obtain £40 
‘having tried to get £100) from a Master of Arts of Cambridge for 
instructing the latter ‘in the study of astrology.” This person, 
one John Humphreys, appears to have profited little by his in- 
structions; for, being afterwards in Colchester during its siege by 
the Parliamentary army, he so angered the Royalist governor by 
his repeated predictions of relief that never came, that “ at last 
he had the bastinado, was put in prison, and enforced to become a 
soldier; and well it was he escaped so,” as his former tutor 
affectionately observes. 

To a man of Lilly’s talents, the outbreak of the Civil War was, 
of course, a godsend. Until the King’s cause lost ground, Lilly was 
‘more Cavalier than Roundhead,” but one of the Royalist astro- 
logers, Sir George Wharton, called him ‘“‘an impudent, senseless 
fellow,” and this caused Lilly to engage ‘‘ body and soul in the cause 
of Parliament.” It was perhaps characteristic of Lilly that his zeal 
led him to act as spy for his new patrons, in which capacity he 
acquitted himself so well that they gave him a present of £50, and 
a pension of £100 a year. In describing his experiences in his 
new career, he mentions incidents which throw some light on the 
manner in which the secret service of the Parliament was 
managed. Thus, he tells us that they paid £800 a year for “ in- 
telligence’’ from France, although that which they got was quite 
useless, until it was supplemented by his own more accurate 
information; and that at one time the Parliament “‘had in 
continual pay one colonel of the King’s Council of War, one 
lieutenant-colonel, one captain, one ensign, one or two sergeants, 
and several corporals, who were all paid once a month, and none 
of whom knew each other.” He also tells us of a ‘‘ glass window ” 
in Oxford, at which persons might appear to be engaged while 
they posted letters containing information through a slit in one 
of the panes. If the King had been as well served by his spies, 
the struggle might perhaps have ended differently. 
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About this time, too, Lilly began to publish a periodical called 
Merlinus Anglicus, a predecessor or prototype of the Zadkiels and 
Old Moores of our own day. Merlin chiefly occupied himself 
with announcing the many “crowning mercies” that were 
about to be vouchsafed to his employers, and no doubt helped 
thereby to keep up the fanaticism of the Independent soldiers. 
“Lilly promises a victory,” cried a soldier to his comrades at 
the assault at Newcastle; “fight it out, brave boys, and then 
read this month’s predictions.” 

Sometimes the predictions did not please the Parliament, and 
more than once led to his being called before a Committee of the 
House to answer for the crime of writing against the Common- 
wealth. On one of these occasions, when he was waiting in 
Westminster Hall, in the custody of a messenger, Cromwell asked 
to see him, and, after gazing fixedly upon him without speaking, 
interfered .on his behalf with the result that he was acquitted. 
As the prophecy complained of was to the effect that the 
Parliament was tottering, and that the army and the people 
would shortly combine against it, Lilly had no doubt reason to 
know that he would be protected from the consequences of his 
rashness. 

In fact, it is plain enough that all these prophecies were made 
to order, and derived their inspiration from the generals of the 
army. Thus, Lilly says, “ When Colchester was besieged, John 
Booker and myself were sent for, where we encouraged the 
soldiers, assuring them that the place would very shortly be sur- 
rendered, as indeed it was.” And again, “There being in those 
times} some smart difference between the army and the Parlia- 
ment, the head-quarters of the army being at Windsor, I was 
carried thither in a coach and four horses, and John Booker with 
me.” The two astrologers were ‘‘ welcomed and feasted” at 
Windsor by Fairfax, with whom they exchanged some compli- 
mentary speeches, but as the general told them that ‘he under- 
stood not their art,” it probably was not to consult on astrological 
points that they were invited. The real business of their visit was 
most likely transacted at an interview that they had the same 
day with Hugh Peters, with whom they held “long conference,” 
and a further ‘‘ private discourse ’’ between Lilly and Peters only, 
“not,” as Lilly expressly says, “to be divulged.” The effect of it 
was, however, apparent enough in the vigour with which Lilly 
immediately begins to thunder out predictions against his 
‘** enemies, the Parliament men,” as he thenceforward calls them. 
This John Booker, who accompanied Lilly in these journeys, was 
the licenser of mathematical books to the Commonwealth, and 
was, as Lilly says, ‘‘his friend to his dying day.” We find him, 
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nevertheless, after the Reformation, blaming Lilly to Pepys for 
‘writing to please his friends, and to keep in with the times (as 
he did formerly to his own dishonour), and not according to the 
rules of his art, by which he could not well erre.” In which last 
conclusion we may perhaps crave leave to differ from Mr. Pepys. 

Two little anecdotes of Lilly’s adroitness in other than celestial 
matters, and then we must leave him. A woman had made a false 
charge against Lilly’s patron, William Pennington. The woman 
was arrested in London and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
and a whipping; but Pennington saw reason to think that she was 
but a tool in the hands of certain ‘‘unfriends” of his in his own 
county. Some time after, the woman’s father came up to town ; 
Lilly managed to scrape acquaintance with him by representing 
himself as “‘ Mr. Sute, of London, merchant.”” What followed had 
better be told in Lilly’s own words. ‘I invited him to dinner ; 
got George Farmer with me, when we so plied him with drink 
that he could neither see nor feel. I paid the reckoning, twenty- 
two shillings. But the next morning the poor man had never a 
writing in his pocket. .I sent them down to my friend, who 
discovered thereby the plots of several gentlemen in the business.” 

This was to oblige his friend, but Lilly was quite ready to prac- 
tise a similar supercherie on his own account. On one of his 
numerous appearances before the House, he received private notice 
from his friend Speaker Lenthall of the nature of the charge 
against him, and particularly of the passages in his Merlinus 
Anglicus, of which his enemies complained. But a few hours 
remained before the meeting of the Committee, but these were 
enough for Lilly. He ran off to his printer, “‘ a stout Royalist ” 
(for Lilly fished in all waters), and had six copies struck off with 
the inculpated passages omitted. When the Committee met, the 
original version of the Merlinus was put into his hand. Lilly 
swore stoutly that it was “‘none of his,” produced his amended copies, 
and declared that the other had been issued by ‘‘ some malicious 
Presbyterian,” with intent to ruin him. And this defence 
succeeded. 

After these two stories, which, be it noted, the man tells with 
evident glee, of himself, it is touching to observe the faith of a 
distinguished American writer, who speaks of Lilly as ‘“‘a God- 
fearing man,” and only laments the tyranny of class prejudice, 
and the general rottenness of the institutions which alone (accord- 
ing to him) prevented Lilly from going to Oxford or Cambridge 
and taking high rank as a “‘ minister of the Gospel.” 

But all students of astrology were not like Lilly. Likely as the 
art was to fall into the hands of knaves and charlatans, it yet 
occupied the attention of all those who, if they were now alive, 
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would be regarded as lights of science. Newton, indeed, found 
himself compelled, after a short study, to cast it aside as visionary ; 
but he appears to have been almost alone among his contempo- 
raries in doing so. Lord Napier of Merchistoun, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, Dr. Goad the physician to Charles II., are but a few of the 
founders of the Royal Society who are mentioned by Ashmole as 
having been addicted to its practice. We also learn from the 
latter writer that ‘“‘an astrologer’s feast’? was given every year 
between 1647 and 1659 in London. This seems to have fallen into 
disuse after the latter year until 1682, when it was revived with 
great splendour by Dr. Moxon the geographer, Sir Edward Dering 
a Lord of the Treasury, and the Town Clerk of London being the 
stewards. This has led Mr. Rodwell, in his Dictionary of Science, 
to hazard a guess that the gentlemen attending this dinner formed 
a branch of the celebrated Rosicrucian Society, among whose prac- 
tices, as they appear in the published works attributed to them, 
astrology holds a conspicuous place. This theory is not mentioned 
by Mr. Waite, the latest historian of the Rosicrucians, nor can I 
find any warrant for it beyond the writings of John Heydon, the 
Royalist fortune-teller and mystic, who throughout his works uses 
*‘ Rosicrucian ” and “‘ wise man” as interchangeable terms. But 
it is likely enough that in an age when freemasonry was revived or 
invented, and when secret societies of all kinds were rife, some 
oath of mutual protection and support should have been usual 
among the lovers, and even the professors of the occult sciences. 
It is worthy of note in this connection that Lilly invoked the aid 
of Sir Bulstrode Whitelocke (himself a dabbler in occult studies) 
to deliver Oughtred the mathematician from the terrible Com- 
mittee of Plundered Ministers, and that the aid was speedily and 
effectively given. It is more singular still to find him using the 
same authority to save the life of his old opponent, Sir George 
Wharton. Wharton had fought and prophesied for the King in all 
the battles of the war, had been taken prisoner, and after escaping 


from Newgate had been recaptured and committed to the Gate- 


house, with a promise from President Bradshaw that he should be 
hanged on the first opportunity. But, thanks to the influence of 
Whitelocke and the personal exertions of Lilly, he was released 
on his simple engagement not to write again against the State. 
Nor did Wharton’s good luck end here. As he was utterly penni- 
less when discharged from prison, Ashmole installed him and his 
wife and family in the former’s empty house at Bradfield, and 
Wharton lived there (apparently at Ashmole’s expense) until the 
Restoration. Neither Lilly nor Ashmole seem to have been very 
generous men in private life, and, as Wharton had vilified Lilly in 
every way, it must have been a strong inducement that caused him 
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to take so much trouble on behalf of a fallen enemy. It should 
also be noted that both Lilly and Ashmole seem to have corres- 
ponded at one time or another with every distinguished man in 
Europe who took interest in matters of science, and that they both, 
though of opposite sides in politics, managed to escape wonderfully 
well from the vengeance of either party. 

I have hitherto spoken of astrology only; for it is evident to 
anyone who takes the trouble to study the subject that on astro- 
logy all systems of divinations practised in the Middle Ages were 
absolutely dependent. This is, in fact, stated in so many words by 
Cornelius Agrippa in his work on Occult Philosophy. ‘‘ We have 
spoken,” he says, “‘ in the foregoing chapters, of the divers kinds 
of divinations ; but this is to be noted, that all these require the 
use and rules of astrology as a key most necessary for the know- 
ledge of all secrets; and that all kinds of divinations whatsoever 
have their root and foundation in astrology, so as without it to be 
of little or no use.” He then goes on to explain that this was the 
case with the interpretation of dreams, prodigies, and the ravings 
of distempered persons, as well as with such more familiar 
instances of fortune-telling, as Chiromancy, Physiognomy, and the 
casting of lots. 

It can readily be understood that in an age when no astrologer 
could, as Dr. Goad tells us, calculate a conjunction of Saturn and 
Jupiter to a nearer period than a week, the fortune-teller gladly 
caught at any system that would satisfy his patrons, and, at the 
same time, save himself the long and tedious calculations neces- 
sary to the casting of a nativity in the ordinary way. It was 
sometimes also advisable for him to be able to impress his con- 
sulter at their first interview with the idea of his supernatural 
wisdom. Such modes of divination as Chiromancy offered an easy 
method of doing this. Thus Subtle astonishes Abel Drugger by 
predicting his good fortune on his first sight of him. 

By a rule, captain. 
In metoposcopy, which I do work by, 
A certain star in the forehead which you see not. 
. . . [knew it by certain spots, too, in his teeth, 
And in the nail of his mercurial finger. 
For, as he explains— 


The thumb, in chiromancy, we give Venus; 

The forefinger to Jove; the midst to Saturn; 

The ring to Sol; the least to Mercury, 

Who was the lord, Sir, of his horoscope, 

His house of life being Libra ; which foreshows 

He should be a trader, and should trade with balance. 


Having once decided to employ some other system than astrology, 
the diviner had a wide field from which to choose. Caspar Peucer, 
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in his work De precipuis divinationum generibus, gives no fewer 
than fifty modes of divination then (i.e. fin 1604) in use. Of 
these, I shall only have space to mention one or two of the most 
general. The most simple of all was Arithmomancy, or, as Agrippa 
calls it, the Pythagorean chance. Did a husband wish to be satis- 
fied of his wife’s fidelity—a matter, as to which he might, in the 
time of the Stuarts, be not unreasonably anxious—hej had but to 
procure from an astrologer an alphabet in which each letter repre- 
sented a particular number, calculated, Peucer assures us, by the 
rules of the Pythagoreans. He was then to turn into Latin the 
names of his wife and his mother-in-law, to add together the nu- 
merical value of the two names, add fifteen to the sum, and divide 
the product by nine, and—the stars had spoken. If the quo- 
tient was odd, he might possess his soul in peace; but if even, his 
worst suspicions were confirmed, and the next inquiry likely to 
interest him was that of Mr. Gilbert’s betrayed maiden in Engaged, 
‘the address of a respectable solicitor.” De Cattan, who devotes 
much time to the explanation of this mode of divination, nowhere 
hints at the reason for including the name of the lady’s mother in 
the sum ; and I am afraid that this must remain a mystery only 
to be rightly apprehended by my married readers. 

Not much more complicated was Geomancy, the main process of 
which was the making of dots or lines at haphazard; these were 
afterwards gathered into certain figures by the artist, and were 
supposed then to correspond with the configurations of the planets 
at the moment. There were many systems by which the figures 
might be constructed and read, the worth of which may be esti- 
mated by a remark of Cornelius Agrippa: “ I also,” says he, ‘‘ have 
written a Geomancy far different from those that I have just de- 
scribed, but no less credulous and superstitious; or, if you will, 
not less crowded with lies.” Geomancy seems to have been a 
favourite mode of divination with John Heydon, whom I have 
before mentioned, and his Harmony of the World and other 
mystical works abound with Geomantic figures. From them his 
biographer claims that he predicted the deaths of Charles I. and 
Cromwell, the Restoration, and several other events, all of which 
predictions were, as is usually the case with those which are after- 
wards recorded, fulfilled. It is interesting to notice, as an instance 
of the hard-dying nature of any superstition, that in the second 
volume of the Life of Lord Lytton, there appears a Geomantic 
figure cast by the future Colonial Secretary, which predicted the 
coming greatness of Lord Beaconsfield. 

But the great tour de force of the diviner was the evocation of a 
spirit to answer his questions. This was a tremendous affair, not 
to be lightly entered upon, save for a very rich or powerful patron. 
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The adept had to undergo a course of preparation and fasting, 
which (for, as we have seen, he was often a person of very loose 
life) must have done him a great deal of good. If he neglected 
any of the prescribed rules there was no saying what might happen. 
Thus, one Evans, who lived in the Minories, undertook to raise a 
spirit for the edification of Sir Kenelm Digby and Lord Bothwell. 
But in the middle of the invocation, Evans, not having ‘‘ made 
any suffumigation, was, upon a sudden, taken from out the room 
and carried into the field near Battersea Causeway, close to the 
Thames.” He remained there in a state of coma until the next 
morning, when he was awoke by a countryman going to his work. 
It was plain, according to his fellow-diviners, that ‘the spirits 
were vexed” at his disrespect; but as Evans was a notorious 
drunkard, as he told the countryman that he had been “late at 
Battersea the night before, and by chance was left there by his 
friends,” and especially as his noble patrons did not take the 
trouble to inquire what. had become of him until the following 
afternoon, it is probable that there was another side to the story. 
Sometimes it was want of courage, as well as of ‘‘ suffumiga- 
tion”’ that led to the failure of the experiment. ‘A very sober, 
discreet person” was taken by an astrologer and a friend into 
Hurst Wood to see a spirit. ‘‘ The Queen of the fairies was invo- 
cated ; a gentle murmuring wind came first, after that among the 
hedges a smart whirlwind ; by-and-bye a strong blast of wind blew 
upon the face of the friend, and the Queen, appearing in a most 
illustrious glory. ‘No more,’ quoth the friend, ‘I beseech you! 
My heart fails; I am not able to endure longer.’ Nor was he; 
his black curling hair rose up; and I believe a bulrush would 
have smote him to the ground ; he was soundly laughed at, &c.” 
All these consequences were avoided by the use of the crystal. 
With this, indeed, so far from the astrologer or his patrons being 
frightened by what they saw, they were in general unable to see 
anything at all. Consequently, they were obliged to avail them- 
selves of the services of a “ speculator,” or seer, whom nature had 
endowed with the requisite strength of sight or imagination. 
Such persons were few (which lends some colour to the theory of 
M. Maury that the phenomena produced were of the class which 
he calls ‘‘ hypnotic ’’), and, when found, were naturally the subject 
of some competition among the diviners. Both Lilly and Ashmole 
are careful to note all the instances they meet of persons possessing 
a “call” (as they term it) by which they could summon the spirits 
to the crystal, and all these persons seem to have made a good 
thing out of the exercise of their gift. This was the case with 
Edward Kelly, the speculator to the celebrated Dr. Dee, who, by 
constantly threatening to leave his master for another, finally 
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succeeded in inducing the unlucky Doctor not only to give him the 
greater part of his money, but also to change wives with him. It 
was so also with Sarah Skelhorn, ‘‘ the speculatrix of Dr. Gauntlet 
of Gray’s Inn Lane, a very loose liver.” On leaving the Doctor’s 
service, Sarah became engaged by Mrs. Stockman, with whom 
she lived in the Isle of Purbeck until her death, seventeen years 
later, seeing visions for her mistress and her mother ‘‘ the Lady 
Beconstfield.”’ 

The spirits, we learn, appeared in the crystal, sometimes in their 
own shape, but sometimes in “types and figures,” which last 
mode seems to suggest the divination by tea and coffee-grounds 
still practised by old women in country places. We are also told 
that it was very rare for the spirits, even when made to appear in 
their proper persons, to talk, although ‘‘ when they do,” says 
Lilly, “‘it is like the Irish, very much in the throat.” Their 
gestures and appearance were supposed to give the answer required 
when interpreted according to the rules of astrology. 

It may seem wonderful to us that men, otherwise sensible and 
even learned, should have been found capable of giving credence to 
such nonsense ; but our wonder ceases when we examine the con- 
ceptions of the universe prevalent during the Middle Ages, to which 
period the greater part of the seventeenth century in matters of 
science really belongs. In the cosmogony then current, the earth 
was at once the lowest and most central point of all creation, to 
which all the grosser and more material parts of the universe 
naturally descended. Around, but above it, circled seven heavens, 
each of which was the path of a planet (in which term were in- 
cluded the sun and moon). Above these, again, was the heaven of 
the fixed stars; higher still, that of the primum mobile; and, 
finally, the empyrean, above and encircling all and glorified by the 
presence of God himself. All forces were spiritual, were supposed 
to flow direct from God, and to be communicated to the earth and 
the heavens above the earth by the angels who filled the whole 
universe. These angels were the rulers who were charged with the 
governance of all things in the celestial and material worlds, and 
the laws of nature were but the precepts in accordance with which 
the angels executed their charge. Hence, the sage could best 
acquire a knowledge of the laws of nature by an acquaintance with 
the angels. Nor was this impossible: all terrestial things were 
but images of the celestial, and all celestial had their archetypes 
in the empyrean. As all archetypes were immaterial, they were 
therefore (for spirit and matter were looked upon as antagonistic) 
capable of being filled without resistance by spiritual forces, which 
they would in their turn communicate to their corresponding 
effigies in the worlds of stars and planets. These again would 
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send forth, by their rays, their power to those objects in the 
material world by which they were represented. Everything on 
earth was consequently not only under the guidance of its own 
angel, but also under the influence of, and, so to speak, en rapport 
with stars, planets, and archetypes. ‘The universe was a vast 
lyre, the strings of which, wherever struck, vibrated through their 
entire length.” 

These ideas, which may be found at length in nearly all the 
works which I have before quoted, are admirably summarized by 
M. Victor Rydberg in his Medelstidens Magi. They were,as he there 
points out, then generally held, not only by the philosophers, but 
also by the people, by the reformed, and even by the Catholic 
Church ; they inspired the poetry of Milton, and their universal 
acceptance largely accounts for the distrust with which the dis- 
coveries of Newton were for a long time received. 

To these ideas, too, must be ascribed the widespread belief in 
the possibility of divining the future, and in the means by which it 
might be accomplished. Nothing could seem more natural to the 
man of the seventeenth century, than that the “‘ stars in their 
courses’ should, by their configurations, foreshow to those beings 
upon earth with whom they were mysteriously connected, the 
arrival of predestined events ; or, that an angel—compelled by 
spells compounded from his own peculiar metal perfume and herb 
—should leave the planetary world which he was guiding, and 
should appear on earth to declare to the adept the will of the 
Almighty in those matters which had been placed under his charge. 

In these ideas can be found, too, the otherwise inexplicable cause 
of the sudden and rapid decay of the belief in such sciences as 
astrology. At the time of the Civil War it was as universal as at 
any time since the Magi ruled Persia; the discoveries of Copernicus, 
the new method of investigation inculcated by Bacon, the 
repeated exposure of the uses to which it had been put, all had 
failed to shake it. But when the Newtonian philosophy, after 
lying dormant (as Sir David Brewster has shown) for nearly half 
a century, received the universal approval of the educated world, 
the whole system fell without a blow. When man ceased to con- 
sider himself the microcosm, or little world, in which the types of 
everything in the universe were reflected ; when he was no longer 
told that (as M. Rydberg puts it) ‘‘ the dance of the stars is but a 
féte in his honour, the sun and moon exist but to shine upon his 
path,”’ then did he cease to believe that all creation interested itself 
in his fate, and would, if questioned, reveal it to him. 

With the close of the seventeenth century the practice of divina- 
tion melted gradually but rapidly away, until at the present time 
none but a few superstitious people, deaf alike to the teachings of 
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reason and science, can be found to avow a timid and half-hearted 
belief in its possibility. 

That this should be so is certainly no matter for regret. As the 
daughter of Astronomy, and as such “supporting” (as Kepler 
said) “her mother by her charms,” astrology lent itself involun- 
tarily to the increase of the sum of human knowledge. But apart 
from this it is difficult to see what benefit it has conferred upon 
mankind, and with’ the more profitable application of science which 
the abandonment of old and effete systems rendered possible, it 
ceased to have even this justification. 


F. Leaas. 
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THE PASTOR’S DUTY IN REFERENCE TO 
BENEFIT AND BURIAL CLUBS. 


In the Report of the Commission appointed to inquire into 
Friendly and Benefit Societies, the following estimates are given 
with a view of showing the magnitude of their operations. 

(a) In England and Wales alone there are over four millions 
of Her Majesty’s subjects enrolled as members of such societies, 
and at least as many more women and children interested in the 
benefits promised by them. 

(b) There are at least 32,000 such societies registered and unre- 
gistered in England and Wales alone. 

(c) These societies possess funds in hand amounting to over 
eleven millions sterling. 

(d) It is calculated that more than £2,000,000 are annually 
saved to the ratepayers by the existence of these societies. 

These statistics, we are given to understand, were advisedly 
understated when published, and considering the steady progress 
of the nation since then, they must be vastly understated if applied 
now. Consequently, no one who reflects will require any further 
proof of the importance of Benefit Societies as a factor in our 
social system. 

From another point of view, namely the moral, they are equally 
important ; for they represent, with a few small exceptions, the 
unaided efforts of the working classes to secure in their own way 
a provision against sickness or accident, and in the event of death 
to ensure a decent burial. They therefore roughly indicate the 
measure of self-denial and self-respect which approves itself to the 
masses of our industrial population. 

Regarded in either of these aspects, it is impossible for the faith- 
ful parish priest to be indifferent to a force at once so far-reaching 
and so directly connected with the moral life of his people. He 
may not feel called upon actively to intervene in its working, but 
he must at any rate decide what is to be his attitude towards the 
system of providence which his inferiors in the social scale have 
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elaborated. We have a right to assume that this attitude will be 
one of general approval and goodwill; for the prejudice against 
benefit clubs which undoubtedly existed in many clerical minds 
fifty years ago has been entirely dispelled by a better knowledge 
of the facts, by general progress, and by the steady and enormous 
improvement in the benefit societies themselves. Our question, 
then, presents itself in this form: How best can the parish clergy- 
man encourage and assist his parishioners in their laudable efforts 
to practise the virtue of thrift, by subscribing to a benefit or a 
burial club? The first means he will adopt is the indispensable 
one of setting an example of thrift himself. Whether his means 
be large or small, and especially if they be small, he will regulate 
his expenses with strict reference to them, and will show that he 
values economy by practising it. He will permit no waste in his 
household, will arrange to meet his engagements punctually, and, 
above all, will keep clear of debt. The knowledge that his esta- 
blishment is managed, perhaps under great difficulties, on business 
principles, will add weight to his advice when volunteered or asked ; 
while laxity or extravagance at the parsonage will as certainly 
detract from the influence of otherwise salutary counsel. 
In the next place, he will qualify himself for adviser to any who 
may wish to join a club, by informing himself of the comparative 
advantages which each kind of club has to offer, as well as of its 
financial condition; points on which the uninstructed judgment 
of the labouring classes generally needs some guidance. If he 
finds a good club, or branch of one of the affiliated Orders, existing 
in his parish, his natural course will be to support it with his 
hearty goodwill, including an annual subscription, his presence at 
its feasts or meetings when invited, and an occasional sermon at 
its church parade. If there should be no desirable benefit club 
established in his neighbourhood, and not sufficient cohesion among 
the people to form a lodge or branch of one of the Orders, it may 
become necessary for him, either alone or in concert with other 
gentlemen, to organize one of the small country clubs or 
patronized societies which used to be commoner than they now 
are, and, having the advantage of skilled benevolent management 
in a committee of the local gentry, were as a rule solvent and 
prosperous. But inasmuch as their superiority of administration 
was gained at the cost of that self-dependence which the working 
classes so much need, and have so efficiently attained in their own 
societies, we cannot be surprised that the patronized village and 
county benefit clubs have failed of late years to increase their 
membership to a degree commensurate with their deserts. 

We will suppose that the clergyman’s persuasion has been suffi- 
cient to induce an adequate number to belong tohis club. He will 
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probably find himself growing year by year more interested in its 
success ; from his own society he will extend his observations to 
other societies; he will study their working and look into their 
history ; and when he has learned the steady and courageous per- 
sistence with which, under discouragement from high quarters, the 
great societies have pushed their way to their present proud pre- 
eminence, he will feel conscious that he has been assisting in a 
noble work, and will probably desire to identify himself in some 
formal way with the organizations that are doing most to promote 
it. He will be inclined to join one of the numerous Unities of 
Oddfellows, or Foresters, or Druids, either as an honorary or a 
beneficiary member, will attend their meetings, follow their statis- 
ties, study the objects they put before them, and their capacity for 
realising them. He will then contrast the spirit of self-reliance 
which they cultivate, and the type of manhood which they 
engender, with the querulous helplessness and parasitic dependence 
with which his life has made him so painfully familiar. He will 
hear the legitimate boast uttered that during such and such a 
period only an infinitesimal percentage of “‘the brethren ”’ have 
received parish relief, and he will realise to a degree he never 
realised before that the two questions of benefit societies and 
pauperism are intimately connec‘cd, as disease and remedy, poison 
and antidote. And it will be strange if he is not led to consider the 
matter still more deeply, to wonder how it is that while an advan- 
tage so striking and so manifest, and on the whole so easily obtained, 
is placed before our people, so enormous a number still persist 
in putting themselves altogether outside it. He will ask himself 
whether, if providence is so good a thing, and so obviously de- 
sirable for all, it should not, in the interests of the community, be 
made obligatory upon all; he will remember that more than one 
scheme has been propounded with this very object ; and although, 
in the case of the best known of these schemes, a committee of the 
House of Commons has pronounced against its adoption, yet, having 
regard to the urgency of the matter, he will endeavour to ascertain 
the opinions of the working classes themselves, as those most 
directly interested in judging of it. 

I propose to say a very few words on each of these three 
divisions, as I apprehend them, of the pastor’s duty towards 
benefit societies. 

1.—To make himself acquainted with the status and relativ 
advantages of each. 

2.—Himself to join one or more societies, either as an honorary 
or beneficiary member, or, in the case of a county society, as a 
patron. 

3.—To arrive at some definite conclusion as to the necessity or 
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not of establishing a compulsory system of national providence, 
as a remedy against the gigantic evil of pauperism. 

1.—The Royal Commission already referred to classifies the 
different classes of societies under seventeen heads; but many 
of these are restricted in their operation to certain districts 
or certain industries, and for our present purpose it will be 
sufficient to reckon seven classes, exclusive of the Annuity 
Societies and Deposit Friendlies, which depend upon a different 
principle. These are—(1) The affiliated societies or orders, 
headed by the Manchester Unity of Oddfellows and the Ancient 
Order of Foresters, each numbering over half a million mem- 
bers. (2) The ordinary large or general societies with central 
office in London, such as the Hearts of Oak and the Royal Stan- 
dard. With these we may class the Amalgamated Societies, such 
18s the Rational, which, though possessing branches in nearly 
every county, is managed entirely by the central committee sitting 
in Manchester. (8) County societies, such as the Surrey, and 
other patronised societies, which are almost confined to the South 
and East of England. (4) The local village clubs and small 
country societies, many of them unregistered. (5) Dividing 
societies; also a product of the unenlightened financial talent of 
village life, their chief recommendation being that by means of a 
periodical division of funds some part of the insurance outlay is 
returned in cash, so that the subscribers do not seem to have paid 
away their money for nothing. (6) Collecting societies and burial 
societies. (7) Societies of females. It may not be out of place 
if I give a few particulars about each of these classes, though 
there are only two whose importance is such as to detain us at 
any length. 

The affiliated orders stand at the head of the list, and are well 
entitled to their pre-eminence, whether on account of the magni- 
tude of their operations, the certainty of the benefits assured, or 
the perfection of their organization. Sir George Young, a very 
high authority, thus speaks of them :— 


Everywhere that I have been I have heard the same story from the members of 
the local clubs—* We cannot stand against the great Orders.” Wherever they pene- 
trate, and they are penetrating every year into more remote corners of the field, the 
majority of existing clubs at once cease to enter young members, and within half a 
generation die or break up. In some towns they have made a clean sweep of the local 
societies ; in all they are predominant; in the country districts they establish them- 
selves wherever and so soon as a dozen or a score of artizans find themselves living 


within reach of each other and in want of a club. They aim at combining the 


advantages of local and non-local clubs, their branches or lodges being financially in- 
dependent so far as the sick-pay is concerned, but inter-dependent within the limits of 
a district or combination of branches; while the districts again are independent of each 
other in all pecuniary relations, but co-operate in sending delegates to a general 
assembly for legislative purposes ; and the whole is kept together by a central execu- 
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tive, either movable or stationary, elected by the delegates, and responsible only to 
the general meeting. 


The constitution thus sketched by Sir G. Young has the merit 
of being self-evolved, the genuine creation of the members them- 
selves; and the best judges pronounce it admirably fitted for 
the purposes for which it has been formed. 

The benefits which these great societies undertake to provide are 
the following, separate contracts being made for each :—An allow- 
-ance per week during sickness (which includes any cause that 
prevents work), of so much for the first six or twelve months, and 
half (or quarter) the amount for the remainder of the sickness: a 
sum at death sufficient for funeral expenses, and for helping the 
widow to tide over the first few weeks of her widowhood; or, in 
the case of the wife’s death, half the above amount: gratuitous 
medical attendance so long as it is required: anda superannuation 
pension of 5s. or 6s. a week after sixty-five, all other benefits 
being then discontinued. Besides these, additional contracts can be 
entered into for securing medical assistance to a member’s wife 
and children, and for Widows’ and Orphans’ Funds in connection 
with Districts and Courts, to supplement the ordinary funeral 
allowances. Moreover, in several societies, notably the Foresters, 
Juvenile Branches, numbering many thousands of members, have 
been formed, securing to children above the age of four similar 
benefits to those of adults; but as yet this part of the organiza- 
tion is incomplete, and awaits the step which is necessary to its 
full success, viz., incorporation with the adult societies, to which 
they will act, as they do even now in a considerable degree, as 
regular and legitimate feeders. 

It is evident that this scheme of benefits provides for all the 
principal casualties of a workman’s life, and on a scale commen- 
surate with his experienced needs, the sole conditions on which 
they are secured being regularity of club payments, and obser- 
vance of the rules as to conduct. 

I would here briefly notice a very praiseworthy effort that has been 
make by the Rev. Frome Wilkinson to originate a benefit society 
for females on the lines of the affiliated orders. Hitherto women 
have been shut out from membership of these societies, and the 
only investment that has been open to them has been the pre- 
carious, and in every way inferior, one of subscribing to a ‘“‘ Death 
Club.” The United Sisters’ Friendly Society has been founded to 
supply this defect, and has its central office at Leeds. After three 
years’ steady work, it has opened branches in Suffolk, Somerset, 
Stafford, Northampton, Nottingham, and Yorkshire, and has every 
prospect of a rapid increase. A grand field of work is here opened 
to the philanthropic clergyman, on almost untrodden ground. 
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Mr. O. Attack, the Corresponding Secretary, 51, Cobourg Street, 
Leeds, will answer inquiries and supply all necessary information 
to those desirous of obtaining it. 

We next come to the general societies, as they are called, which 
emanate from London or Manchester or Liverpool, and have a 
somewhat similar programme, but their scale of contributions is 
higher, being intended to enlist the membership mainly of the 
better paid classes of labour. They are also deficient in one of 
the chief advantages of the affiliated Orders, in that they do not 
allow their branches, where such exist, the same amount of seli- 
government, or encourage to the same extent the excellent prin- 
ciple of local brotherhood and good fellowship. The Rational 
Sick and Burial Society, which is extremely popular in my own 
neighbourhood, sets forth in its preface as compensating advan- 
tages the uniformity of administration and financial responsibility 
which it enjoys, and the reduction of the cost of management. 
But I cannot perceive that its members obtain their benefits at an 
appreciably less charge than the Foresters or Oddfellows; and 
with regard to the management expenses, these are in the great 
Orders extraordinarily moderate, only (1 think) from 7 to 9 per 
cent., a proportion which no other form of society excels. 

The great recruiting grounds for these societies, the aristocracy 
of the benefit clubs, are, as might be expected, the larger centres 
of industry, including the majority of our country towns, but only 
to a moderate degree the purely agricultural population; though, 
as already remarked, they are rapidly making way in this some- 
what neglected field. 

The agricultural labourers, however, are slow to change their 
customs, even with the prospect of manifest benefits before them. 
They have until recently belonged, as a rule, to small clubs, which 
divided their funds every seven or ten years, and which seem, of 
necessity, to have worked unfairly towards the younger members, 
besides making no provision for the old by any superannuation 
allowance. In addition to these there were other village societies 
which made no division at the year’s end, but kept a certain sum 
per member in reserve for the contingencies of the next twelve 
months, and expended the balance at a feast, where much liquor 
was consumed, and the person who gained most by the trans- 
action was the local publican. Fortunately, these rudimentary 
essays in providence are now everywhere disappearing, partly from 
the competition of better societies, partly by their own inherent 
unsoundness. But their disappearance is the occasion of much 
undeserved calamity to men in middle or advanced life, who for 
many years may have had no need to go on their club, and now 
that sickness or infirmity has come, find, to their dismay, that 
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their club can do little or nothing to help them. No less than 
three such instances have occurred in the last two years in my 
own parish, where men who have, to the best of their under- 
standing, fulfilled for years the conditions of prudence, will 
have to look forward in their declining age to the hated parish 
dole. 

While, however, the small clubs to which our agricultural 
labourers have been so partial are now breaking up, and forcing 
them to look afield for help, it by no means follows that they will 
take the step which it seems natural they should take, and join the 
Affiliated Orders. It will be the clergyman’s privilege to enlighten 
them in this matter. He will see, with a clearness to which they 
cannot attain, how vastly more satisfactory it would be to put into 
a society which can and does fulfil its pledges, even though at a 
somewhat heavier sacrifice to the insuring party. He will be able 
to estimate, at its true value, the very close approach to a rigid 
actuarial solvency which the great Orders have made, with the 
certainty of still further improving their position in the future. 
He will prove to them that though the present payments neces- 
sary to ensure the benefits desired are too high in the case of men 
with families, yet, that if a man will begin early, while his real 
needs are few, and the terms of entrance low, there is nothing 
to prevent an agricultural labourer from taking his place with 
the artizan or the mechanic at the feasts of the Oddfellows or 
Foresters. 

It is from a perception of the peculiar qualities of our labouring 
class, especially their unwillingness to part with their small earn- 
ings, and their indisposition to businesslike exertion on their own 
behalf, that a large class of societies has arisen which appeals 
directly to the recipients of the smallest wages, and enlists nearly 
all their custom. I refer to the great collecting societies, some of 
which, such as the “ Friend in Need” and the “ Royal Liver,” 
have acquired only too much notoriety. Connected with these are 
the Industrial Assurance Companies, though differing in some 
points of management, such as the well-known Prudential and 
others. The enormous success of these societies in securing 
membership is due to the skill with which they adapt themselves 
to the prejudices of the poorest class of the community. Pro- 
mising only occasionally sick pay, but always a considerable 
funeral benefit, to commence with infancy, they do not trouble 
their supporters with abstruse actuarial considerations, or long 
lists of rules; their organization, so far as it touches the sub- 
scribers, is simplicity itself, consisting merely in the collector’s 
weekly or fortnightly visit, and in checking off the payments on 
the card. The report of the Royal Commission, which deals very 
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fully with these clubs, and has been the occasion of many reforms 
being introduced in their management, is eminently unfavourable to 
them. It stigmatises, in the first place, their reprehensible custom 
of infant insurance, which has been suspected, and apparently not 
without reason, of encouraging crime. This subject is attracting 
much attention at the present time, and it is to be hoped that 
legislation may be secured to check the possibility of this evil. It 
also strongly animadverts on their undertaking to supply benefits 
out of all proportion to the insurance premiums, which can only 
be made good by reason of the constant lapses of insurance 
through failure of payment. Incredible as it may appear, several 
witnesses declared that collecting. societies practically lived by 
their lapses, the proportion being in some years over 50 per cent.; 
and these lapses involved a total forfeiture of all benefits, the 
policies moreover having no surrender value. Another defect in 
these societies is the enormous expense of their management, the 
members of the committee receiving large salaries, and a host of 
officials being maintained out of the members’ pence, so that it 
would hardly be untrue to say that the society exists rather for the 
benefit of the officials than of the members. On the other hand, 
they have been in the past, and I believe still are, extremely 
popular with the unreflecting poor. The forfeiture of all claims 
through omission of a few weeks’ payment does not seem to act as 
a deterrent, the weekly amount being so trifling that the true mag- 
nitude of their loss seems hardly to occur to them. And in this 
consists the strength of the system. A labourer will readily 
subscribe a penny, twopence, or threepence a week, who would be 
unwilling to make a monthly payment of 1s. 6d. And he 
thoroughly approves of the house-to-house method of collecting. 
Whether he considers it as a compliment paid to him as pay- 
master, or whether he regards it merely as a saving of trouble, he 
quite looks forward to the collector’s visit. And, indeed, the 
collector is rightly described as the pivot of the entire system, and, 
in the members’ eyes, the sole embodiment and sufficient guarantee 
of the society. 

I am aware that I have but just touched the fringe of this 
important subject, but I trust I have said enough to show how 
very much a clergyman may gain in ability to advise his pa- 
rishioners by acquainting himself with the position and principles 
of the different clubs that compete for their support. 

2.—I turn now to the second point mentioned, viz., the means 
which the parish priest will take for giving effect to his views. He 
has two spheres in which to work, in church and out of it. It is 
often considered to be lowering the tone of the pulpit if such 
subjects as thrift be made the topic of a sermon. But this can 
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hardly be seriously maintained. Nearly every argument that is 
used to justify temperance preaching is equally applicable to the 
preaching of thrift. Improvidence is a crying sin, and as directly 
condemned in Holy Scripture as drunkenness is: “If any provide 
not for his own, and specially for those of his own house, he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel.” We have a right, 
therefore, to appeal directly to the religious motive. As Mr. Balfour 
most truly remarked at Manchester the other day, ‘‘ Religion suffers 
not because there is too much rational self-love, but because there 
is too little.” Moreover, special occasions will now and then occur 
on which the preacher will be expected to address members of 
clubs, and then is the opportunity for a practical and telling 
appeal. 

Out of church there are ways in which the clergyman may show 
his convictions in an unobtrusive form. He may, as already 
suggested, join some Brotherhood and cultivate a friendly, not a 
condescending, familiarity with the company he finds there; and 
in nearly every part of the country such familiar intercourse will 
be pleasantly received. But what he especially aims at doing is 
to persuade the young working-man, who is just beginning to earn 
full wages, to look ahead, to commence his insurance while rates 
are low, expenses light, and character still to be formed. If a 
youth of eighteen or nineteen could only be induced to put by one 
quarter of what he spends on beer or tobacco, he would scarcely be 
conscious of any sacrifice, and would have already taken the great 
step towards independence which will not only make the continu- 
ance of the sacrifice financially possible in after-life but morally 
pleasant and invigorating. But here is the great difficulty. Every 
clergyman, except a few who have a natural gift for winning the 
hearts of the young, finds the youths of his parish the hardest of 
all to influence. The older men, taught by experience that he is 
their friend, or broken in by the stern discipline of life, will listen 
to his counsels, even if they do not follow them. But the young 
only too often show a most fatal proclivity for misjudging their 
only disinterested adviser, and throwing themselves into the arms 
of the very persons whose interest it is to corrupt and despoil 
them. 

The cause of this need not be sought for in any personal. 
deficiency on the clergyman’s part. It is part of a wider cause, 
and a very sad one, the class feeling that still so extensively 
prevails. The priest belongs to the class of so-called gentlemen ; 
he is not one of the people. There are few sadder things in our 
social condition than the extreme rarity of true friendship between 
persons of different classes. The feudal bond of loyalty is break- 
ing, or has broken; that of moral comradeship has hardly yet 
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begun. It has been truly remarked that there is a complete 
moral isolation between bodies of men who yet are morally alike. 
Itis not fortune that divides them, for many an artisan is better off 
than his clergyman: it is partly caste, partly long-standing pre- 
judice. The camp of providence is split in two, its house is 
divided against itself. Ask an industrious workman, who earns 
good wages, who subscribes to all the funds in his benefit club, and 
is temperate, thrifty, and respectable, which of the two he regards 
as his comrade, the parson, the doctor, and the barrister, or the 
poor drunken, thriftless wretch who totters to the workhouse door, 
or scrapes up a dubious subsistence, no one knows how, for himself 
and his ragged household? Who can doubt what will be 
his answer? He will say, “‘ Why, the latter, of course. This 
poor fellow, with all his faults, is my brother. It is true he 
started in as good a position as myself; it is true ke has 
thrown away all his chances and now taxes my hardly-earned 
savings to support him; it is true that he is a drunken good-for- 
nothing, and as to the duties of citizenship, his only idea of them 
is that good citizens will have to feed him. But your parson, and 
barrister, and doctor, are nothing at all to me; they may be good 
sort of men, but they are not of my world. I have nothing in 
common with them, and I don’t wish to have.” If this is the 
view of a large majority of well-to-do artisans, as I believe it un- 
doubtedly is, what must be the gap which divides the parson from 
confidential friendship with the young field-labourer? And yet he 
cannot rest content with anything short of this: until the young 
fellow’s heart is given to him, he cannot feel his ministry a 
success. He hopes that time, and the ever increasing hold which 
his Church is gaining on the masses of the people, will give them 
that powerful influence in helping the young man to a career of 
virtuous independence, which at present he longs for but cannot 
obtain. : 

3.—Struck with these considerations, and aghast both at the 
magnitude of the evil and the disastrous character of its remedy, 
several benevolent persons have desired the State to intervene, and 
compel every individual to lay by a certain sum for insurance against 
sickness and old age. Of the various schemes started with this 
object that of Canon Blackley is the best known; and though 
probably all here are familiar with it, I will very briefly state its 
main proposals. He proposes that an Act shall be passed, com- 
pelling every individual in the country to put into a National 
Fund between the ages of eighteen and twenty-one the sum of 
£10: the fund to be collected by the agency of the Post Office and 
administered by the State in the form of sick-pay, to all subscribers 
who can prove that they are prevented from earning their usua 
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wages, of 8s. per week so long as the sickness lasts, and, from the 
age of seventy, a weekly pension of half that sum. There are 
various provisions for details which I need not mention here; 
but the above is the gist of his scheme for a National Insurance, 
by which the security of all present schemes would be indefinitely 
improved upon, while the terms of subscription would be pro- 
portionately lightened. 

A proposal so bold was sure to meet with criticism. The 
committee of the House appointed to consider the relation of the 
State to thrift considered it impracticable. The officials connected 
with Friendly Societies’ Registration were against it. On the 
other hand, Mr. Blackley declares that out of three hundred 
workmen’s meetings at which he expounded his views one only 
disapproved of them; and he contends that all the best judgment 
of the masses will be found on inquiry to be on hisside. The 
objections to the scheme are no doubt formidable. First there is 
compulsion, which is so distasteful to the English mind. But he 
answers this by pointing to the existing adoption of compulsion in 
matters of education, health, &c. If compulsion can be tolerated 
in one sphere, why not in another? Besides, he argues, we admit 
compulsion already, and what is worse, wnjust compulsion, whereby 
the provident are compelled to contribute in the shape of the 
poor-rate towards the maintenance of the improvident. Surely a 
just compulsion, by which everyone would be compelled to contri- 
bute to his or her own maintenance, would be preferable to this. 
Mr. Brabrook’s objection is more technical. He regards any 
proposal as radically unsound which confuses an insurance with a 
tax, and he contends that the compulsory £10 payment would in 
fact be a tax under the name of an insurance. This may, perhaps, 
be conceded ; but the present poor-rate is undoubtedly a tax also ; 
and in Mr. Blackley’s scheme the advantage is gained of obliging 
the persons who will ultimately draw on the fund to contribute 
towards it. 

The limits of space absolutely forbid my going further into 
this most interesting subject, but there is one important objec- 
tion that I must notice. It has been said: Why form a new 
Benefit Club ? Why not compel the workmen to join the existing 
ones? The answer is that unless the State is prepared to 
guarantee their solvency, it cannot, consistently with justice, 
enforce membership. To compel without offering complete security 
would be unjust. Yet I am informed that in Germany the State 
has long authorized employers to deduct the subscriptions to the 
Cassen, or clubs, from all wages of operatives, male and female; 
and the Government of South Australia has taken a step with 
juvenile criminals of a similar character, which has been attended 
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with excellent results. They are placed out to service, and the 
greater part of their wages (which are fixed by law) is compulsorily 
withheld and placed in the Savings Bank, so that when their 
term is up a considerable sum is placed in their hands to start them 
in an honest calling. 

I am also glad to find that in my own Union the Guardians 
have issued a notice that, “in consequence of the facilities now 
offered to working men to join clubs or make other provision for 
sickness, the Guardians will decline to grant out-relief in cases of 
partial disablement or sickness of men born since 1850.” This is 
a step in the right direction, and if some such rule were universal 
it would produce in a few years an immense effect. Masters 
might, for instance, refuse to employ young labourers unless 
attached to some club, or they might enter into a definite under- 
standing as to the keeping up of payments. But I fear the great 
obstacle to these improvements is the wide-spread prevalence of 
improvidence among the upper and middle classes, as well as 
among those which come within the range of poor-law relief. 

In conclusion, I would remark that the clergy are the persons 
on whom, above all, falls the duty of considering questions of 
social reform. Convocation has here set us a good example. It 
appointed in 1883 a Committee of the Lower House to consider the 
subject of the Government facilities for promoting provident habits, 
which reported in 1884. Their Report, numbered 158, is well 
worth reading. It recommends especially that form of society 
known as the Deposit Friendly. 

At the present time there is no social question so pressing as 
this. The questions of health, education, temperance, and lately 
of purity, have received the enthusiastic attention of the leading 
spirits of the Church. In the first two the work has been taken 
out of the hands of its clerical pioneers, the third seems likely to 
enter the sphere of legislation soon, and perhaps even the fourth 
may some day call forth the legislative action demanded by an 
awakened public conscience. But thrift is still left to the sphere 
of voluntary effort. I cannot imagine a fairer title to the civic 
crown than his who shall fix the floating elements of thrift and 
condense them in some organic shape. On the one side an 
immense force of self-denial, anxious to attain self-help, but only 
half perceiving how it may be attained; on the other, an unjust 
and irritating compulsion of the thrifty to maintain the thriftless, 
and a degrading facility offered to the latter to obtain the pauper’s 
dole. If England is to rise to her position as an empire, it can 
only be through the individual superiority of those who govern it. 
In resource, in courage, in physical and moral strength, we hold 
the first place. Why should we not hold it also in prudence and 
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rational self-respect ? It appears to me that what the Bishop of 
Manchester said about the work of Church Congresses is applicable 
to the collective body of the Clergy; by their studies and by their 
action to educate public opinion, to arouse the public conscience, 
and to prepare the way, through moral progress, for legislation 
which shall be effectual because willingly obeyed. If every clergy- 
man would treat this subject as one of deep practical importance, 
would think it out to the best of his ability, and would then make 
his people familiar with his views, the opinion of the classes most 
directly interested (and what class is not interested in such a 
matter) would be sure to make itself articulate; and when an 
enlightened demand for legislation arose, a statesman would 
unquestionably be found who would undertake the responsibility, 
and would succeed, because he would be supported by a nation 
which knew its wants, and was determined to have them supplied. 


C. T. Crutrwe... 
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OUR TRUE POLICY IN INDIA.—A REJOINDER. 


May a disinterested spectator, writing not without patient study 
of the question, be permitted to undertake the presumptuous 
task of holding the scales between the two eminent military 
combatants, ‘An Indian Officer’? and Colonel Maurice, on the 
subject of our true policy on the Afghan frontier, raised in the last 
number of the Fortnightly Review? Either antagonist says so 
much that is true, with a little that appears to be hopelessly false, 
that it were a pity the public should draw from the duel the con- 
clusion that either had conquered or been conquered, or, indeed, 
that there ever was material for so doughty a contest at all. 

Roughly speaking, the dispute resolves itself into the question 
whether England, in the event of Russian advance against 
Afghanistan, should concentrate her attention and her military 
strength upon an offensive movement in that quarter, or whether, 
resting mainly upon the defensive along the Indian border, she 
should endeavour to distract and weaken Russia by European 
alliances, and by attacks, by land and sea, elsewhere. 

“An Indian Officer’ is, no doubt, quite right in deploring the 
lamentable results that would ensue from a policy of inaction in 
India. He justly observes that the assumption by India of a 
merely defensive attitude would decide the Afghans in favour of 
the invader, and would provide Russia with excellent reinforce- 
ments upon the very scene of her first conflict (p. 275). This 
consideration alone, which is based on a large knowledge of the 
Asiatic character, is well nigh decisive. Russia, with her newly- 
enrolled Turkoman militia, capable of indefinite expansion, and led 
by such men as Alikhanoff, demands a counterpoise. She must 
not be suffered unchecked to absorb the finest recruiting-ground of 
the East. The future of the Afghan hillsman and the Pathan 
must be not in the ranks with the Tekke and the Cossack, but 
alongside of the Sepoy and the Sikh. Those who talk with bated 
breath of the hereditary animosity of the Afghan forget that 
England is not the only European power that has spilled Afghan 
blood, while they misread the lessons of a hundred pages of 
Oriental history. With equal truth, “‘ An Indian Officer” goes on 
te urge that Great Britain must be prepared to help from home; 
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that she must not grudge one, or it might be even two, army corps 
for the needs, nay, possibly for the salvation, of her great pos- 
session ; and that the mere news of so practical an evidence of her 
Imperial earnestness would have an immeasurable moral effect, 
wholly apart from the actual value of the fighting material dis- 
embarked on the quays of Kurrachi. Enforcing the same line of 
argument, the writer sums up with the sound military doctrine, 
that “in war one cannot be too strong at the decisive point, and 
he who seeks to be everywhere in force is nowhere formidable” 
(p. 279). 

So far we may all be in concord with this able disputant whom 
Colonel Maurice, with a perceptible tinge of irritation, persists in 
designating by the ethnical sobriquet “India.” But when we 
demand what steps the forces so accumulated are required to take, 
and what services, other than sending the specified reinforcements, 
Great Britain is expected to render, a good many of us must part 
company from him. 

He proposes that the joint Anglo-Indian army should advanes, 
first upon Kandahar, and then upon Herat, where it would 
‘operate against Russia in the Khanates”’ (p. 277), which are 
declared to be ‘‘ with their outpost, Herat, the vulnerable points 
of Russia in Asia, where fortunately we can still meet her on more 
than even terms”’ (a few sentences later on it is ‘‘on an equal foot- 
ing ”’—a significant drawing in of the horns), “‘ if the responsible 
authorities will only set their faces against a policy of desultory 
military expeditions” (p. 279). The campaign thus inaugurated 
is to be “‘ one” and “ desperate,” and is to “‘shatter the power of 
Russia both in Asia and in Europe (sic) for many long years to 
come ’’ (p.280). A little later on we read that this root and branch 
demolition is only ‘‘ to close with the cession of every Russian 
vessel on the Caspian, together with the port of Krasnovodsk, 
which by that time would be connected with India by rail.”” Ina 
word ‘‘ the coming war will give us our chance of for ever shaking off 
the Russian menace,” and must end in “‘ a complete destruction of 
the Russian power in Central Asia” (p. 281). In a fine Catonic 
frenzy the writer transports himself to the Roman Curia, and con- 
cludes with the tremendous adjuration ‘‘ Delenda est Carthago.” 

It is somewhat disappointing, after all this, to hear that in this 
astonishing campaign, Kabul, and what takes place there, are to 
play a purely secondary, if not an extremely precarious, part. We, 
the saviours of Afghanistan, are to “‘ be careful to avoid Kabul our- 
selves” (p. 280)—a reserve the politic character of which is 
apparent when ‘An Indian Officer’ informs us that ‘ already 
Northern Afghanistan lies at the mercy of the Czar ” (p. 275). 

Now of the series of propositions or proposals thus advanced, I 
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believe that there is not one that cannot be seriously and success- 
fully contested. Colonel Maurice undertakes the task with general 
but not quite uniform success. 

He is, I think, mistaken in supposing that the Quetta and 
Kandahar line of communication would be in danger from attack 
by the native tribes, in the event of any serious rumour of a check 
at the front. This did not occur after the defeat at Maiwand in 
1880, which was much more than a check. On the contrary both 
the Khan of Khelat and the more or less independent tribesmen 
of the hills both stood loyal ; a fidelity which there is every reason 
to believe has increased rather than diminished since. 

Secondly, though the Indus valley is liable to floods (p. 284), the 
great cantilever Railway Bridge at Sukkur, already fully completed, 
will ensure a rapid and uninterrupted passage of the river. 

Thirdly, Colonel Maurice has exaggerated the obstacle of the Kho- 
jak. The present writer was there more than a year ago, and found 
the shaft for the tunnel already being sunk. Three years were then 
named as the maximum period required for piercing the range ; less, 
therefore, than two remain. Even if the tunnel be not completed 
when war breaks out, the pass is now both ascended and descended 
by a broad and excellent military road, easily traversed by troops 
and artillery, so that there would no longer be any necessity to 
sling the guns in ropes down the northern declivity, as was the 
case in the last Afghan war. 

Finally, Colonel Maurice commits a slight error of distance. 
Kandahar is distant from Herat 369 miles ; but ‘‘ the Kandahar side 
of the Khojak Pass ” (p. 284), or in other words, Chaman, is distant 
65 miles more. 

Apart from these points, Colonel Maurice’s arguments appear to 
be irrefutable, though not exhaustive. 

Long before a British army has crossed the 369 miles of com- 
paratively easy desert that separate Kandahar from Herat, the 
Russians will either have completely invested the latter, or, what 
is much more probable, will have effected an entry by intrigue. I 
would hazard the solemn, though sorrowful prediction, that the 
Union Jack will not have floated a week over the citadel of 
Kandahar before the Russian Eagle is fluttering in the breeze 
from the Paropamisus above the ramparts of Herat. 

However, if the British force gets to Herat and even succeeds, 
with or without a conflict, in occupying Herat, what next ? Are we 
at “the most vulnerable point of Russia in Asia?” Can we 
assume the offensive and carry war into the Khanates? Are 
we on more than even, or on even, terms with our opponent? 
Alas, no! No one who has been on the spot and realised the 
change in the situation wrought by General Annenkoff's “ twin 
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hoops of steel,” can join in these sanguine prognostications. But 
before we proceed further, are we not already assuming too much 
if we hold, with ‘‘ An Indian Officer,” that a victory for ourselves 
at Herat ‘‘must place all the Russians who are assembling in 
Afghan Turkestan, and working through Balkh, or Kabul, in a 
most unenviable position” ? (p. 280). It need not necessarily do 
so the least in the world. In the first place the Russian troops 
would not merely be assembling, but would long ago have as- 
sembled in the Cis-oxian regions by the time we reached Herat. 
Secondly, Herat is severed by a difficult mountain road, between 
500 and 600 miles long, from Kabul, and by nearly 400 miles from 
Balkh and the Oxus ferry. The forces of Russian Turkestan 
might continue their descent with impunity upon Afghan 
Turkestan, which “An Indian Officer” has already half given 
himself away by admitting ‘‘ lies at the mercy of the Czar.” 

Supposing, moreover, for a moment, that this Russian contin- 
gent was successful, that the Amir at Kabul, though “ making the 
best fight he can” (p. 280), made a very poor fight indeed, and 
was smashed, what then? Is a victorious Russian column to 
descend the Khyber upon Peshawur, or, emulating the immortal 
march of Roberts himself, will it turn aside towards Kandahar, 
and instead of finding its own flank turned by the British along the 
Oxus, succeed in turning the British flank along the Helmund ? 

Dismissing, however, these unpalatable contingencies, and limit- 
ing our attention in the event of preliminary success to the so- 
called vulnerable Khanates, and the campaign that is only to end 
with sweeping every Russian sail from the Caspian, how is this 
heroic programme to be carried out, and where and what are the 
obstacles ? 

Let us look to facts. Of the Khanates two alone remain, Khiva 
and Bokhara. Khivais 8360 miles from Merv (which is 250 miles 
from Herat), across a howling desert, but is more easily ap- 
proached by the waterway of the Oxus. (Colonel Maurice, by the 
way, commits a most extraordinary mistake in speaking of ‘‘ the 
Oxus and the Amu Darya” [p. 292], personalities not generally 
understood to be more separate than are Sir Frederick Roberts 
and the present Commander-in-Chief in India; and a very 
ordinary one in talking about the improved navigation of that 
river, which, as a matter of fact, has so far turned out a hopeless 
failure.) When the British column reaches the Oxus, the whole 
unemployed forces of Russian Turkestan, transported by the rail- 
way from Tashkent, and Samarcand, and Katta Kurgan, will be 
upon it; and in the absence of a flotilla, how is the descent of 
the river to Khiva to be effected? Let us, once and for all, 
dismiss all ideas of proceeding against the Khanate of Khiva. 
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No doubt Khiva would fall, very much like Jericho, if ever we 
got there. But we really might, just as profitably to ourselves, 
engage Professor Baldwin to equip a flying column of parachutes 
against the moon. 

The same applies to the remaining Khanate of Bokhara. Russia 
holds Bokhara as firmly, nay far more firmly, than Great Britain 
holds Kashmir. The strongest military and fortified posts have 
been for years in the possession of her troops. She can seize the 
rest whenever she pleases. The Amir is an obedient vassal. The 
people never could fight, or have forgotten the faculty if ever they 
possessed it. Mussulman fanaticism is extinguished, and there is 
no reason why the open sesame to its heart should be spelt in the 
Saxon rather than in the Slavonic tongue. For heaven’s sake 
let us leave the Khanates alone. The theory that they were to 
be got at, or won over, or conquered by England, is an obsolete 
one. It was drowned nearly fifty years ago in the martyrs’ blood 
of Charles Stoddart and Arthur Conolly. 

But, making a yet further concession, and supposing no danger 
or impediment whatever to threaten from the eastern side, would 
the position of England at Herat be so secure ? and would it be so 
easy for her to advance to the Caspian? I doubt if anyone who, 
like the writer, has travelled upon the Transcaspian Railway, will 
long hug this amiable but perilous illusion. Two routes from the 
Caspian converge by easy tracks upon Herat; one from Astrabad 
vid Meshed, the other vid Askabad from Balkan Bay. Both are 
absolutely at Russia’s command. The first she controls by her 
naval position at Ashurada, by her secret agreements with the 
Shah, and by her commanding military position in Khorasan. 
When at Herat, Persia will not be found on our side. It will be 
remarkable if she is not found against us. Along the second line 
of communication from Uzun Ada, an excellent railroad, with a 
five-feet gauge and adequate rolling stock, traversing a level plain, 
and protected along its entire flank by the Khorasan mountains, 
already under Russian control, can transport to the Russian fron- 
tier, without interruption and in swift succession, the vast resources 
of the Volga and the Caucasus. If it be objected that the Kara 
Kum is a barren waste, and that the relieving column must be fed 
as well as carried, I ask in return how the 70,000 Anglo-Indians 
will be faring meanwhile in the still desolate valley of Herat? A 
triumphant Briton requires his breakfast as well as a defeated 
Muscovite. The battle, indeed, is far from over even when the 
Union Jack is flying from the Bala Hissar of Herat. So far from 
“Greater Britain seeing the business through at any cost” (p. 
281), the business might see through her, and leave her not the 
** oreater ”’ but the less. 
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These considerations have been urged against what the writer 
cannot help thinking is the reckless policy of striking out at 
random into the desert ourselves, of challenging the very disad- 
vantage to which we have long looked forward as a potent ally 
when incurred by Russia, and of aspiring to the impossible and 
futile task of driving our rival out of Asia. A bag and baggage 
policy is not to be dreamed of here. Russia is no more to be 
driven out of Asia than are we ourselves; and Krasnovodsk has. 
no better chance of becoming a British port than Calcutta has of 
superseding St. Petersburg. 

If, however, this adventurous policy be deprecated as unwise, 
while at the same time an offensive policy, as recommended in 
principle by “‘ An Indian Officer”’ be, as already admitted, sound, 
in what, it may be asked, does the mean consist, and where must 
forward action halt? This cannot be determined without reference 
to the contemporary conditions when the conflict arises. Never- 
theless, were Russia to seize Herat to-morrow, or to descend upon 
Balkh, England must retort, not merely by the occupation of 
Kandahar, but by a more extended movement along the entire 
line. It might be well to push on to the Helmund; perhaps 
ultimately, and in certain contingencies, to Herat itself. It might 
be right to advance upon Ghuzni. It should be essential to 
reinforce Kabul and hold the passes of the Hindu Kush. Herein 
might be found the materials of a policy sufficiently formidable to 
imperil, if not the existing position, at least the future designs of 
Russia ; sufficiently aggressive to satisfy the martial instincts, if 
not of ‘‘ An Indian Officer,” at any rate of many Indian officers ; 
sufficiently resolute to prove to Afghanistan, to Hindostan, and to 
the world, our fixed determination to play the game through, 
whoever might have thrown down the ace of trumps in the 
opening hand. 

But, meanwhile, is Great Britain to remain idle elsewhere? Is 
the sole contribution of the greatest naval power in the world to 
be the despatch and transport of one, or even of two, army corps 
to Kurrachi? Here I confess that, preferring as I do the policy of 
one good bite to half a dozen nibbles, a game of concentration to a 
game of potter, my sympathies are to some extent attracted by 
Colonel Maurice. Great Britain should not put all her eggs into 
one basket. Though ‘An Indian Officer” is perhaps right in 
supposing that Russia would not at the moment feel the shelling 
of Vladivostock any more than a mastiff, when it flies at your 
throat, is deterred by the bite of a flea in its ear, yet Vladivostock 
is not far removed from Chinese territory. China has old scores 
to pay off against Russia, and is nervously apprehensive of seeing 
new ones accumulate in Corea ; and the troops of Kuldja, Kashgar, 
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and Yarkand, though not formidable in themselves, are separated 
by no great distance of space from the possibly then denuded 
borders of Eastern Siberia, of Ferghana, and of Russian Turkestan. 
In Europe even if the Caucasian schemes that have been elabo- 


‘rately sketched out, should prove, as they probably would, a fiasco, 


at least as far as cutting the main line of Russian communication 
with the Caspian, yet the Black Sea has an extensive littoral, and 
the British Navy has many ships and guns. Another important 
and possible factor is the Turkish army, mentioned by Colonel 
Maurice, possessed of splendid fighting material and of great 
numerical strength. And finally there is the ineradicable jealousy, 
the unassuaged military rivalry of the Continent. To argue that 
Russia’s enemies in Europe would hold aloof when she was hard 
pressed in Asia, is to put forward the shadow by many degrees 
upon the dial of International morality. To suppose that with 
combustible matter lying about in rank abundance, one atom 
alone would ignite, is to forget that many are interested in the 
conflagration. 

Let England by all means, in response to Russian aggression, 
assume the offensive in Afghanistan as recommended in principle 
by “ An Indian Officer.” Let her simultaneously, either by herself 
or through allies, operate against other and not less vulnerable 
quarters of the Russian dominions as recommended by Colonel 
Maurice. But, as she is wise, do not let her go upon a wild goose 
chase into the Khanates of Asia, as suggested by the first. 
Neither, as she is strong, let her sit twiddling her thumbs upon 
her Indian threshold, as hinted by the second. 


GrorcEe N. Curzon. 
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POLITICS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue reassembling of Parliament has at least this advantage, that 
it interrupts in great measure that flow of platform oratory with 
which the representatives of the nation apparently consider it 
indispensable to deluge the country when the Legislature is not 
sitting. The evil is concentrated, instead of being scattered, and 
statements of a grotesque or mendacious character can be con- 
tradicted the same day they are made, and are thus denied that 
“start” which the proverb says is so beneficial to a falsehood. 
The Speech from the Throne would not have been considered by an 
unsophisticated reader as a very exasperating document, or one 
calculated to give rise to much controversy. But as the Crown 
has congratulated Parliament on the progress which law and 
order have made in Ireland, and as it would never do for the 
Opposition to allow that order in Ireland is assured by so brutal 
a proceeding as the assertion and vindication of law, the para- 
graph in which those offensive words appear has, of course, 
afforded the Opposition an opportunity of moving an amendment, 
and thus beginning the Session with the application of the old 
arts of Obstruction. That a certain amount of time can thus be 
wasted under cover of Parliamentary forms, is not to be denied ; 
but this is the only advantage Mr. Morley and his allies will reap 
from the process. Fortunately, the interests of Reason and 
Authority have still an unflinching champion in the Chief Secre- 
tary, and the comical melodramas in which Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Healy, 
and Mr. Carew, and other patriots, elect to figure, do not succeed 
in moving Mr. Arthur Balfour either to terror or to compassion. 
The picture of gentlemen lying naked on plank-beds, because they 
disdain the clothes and blankets provided for them, has failed to 
rouse the great heart of the English people to any sentiment more 
emotional than amazement and disdain, and the Government 
occupies an impregnable position in refusing to extend to Irish 
criminals, who happen to be notorious politicians, any greater 
indulgence than medical experts affirm is indispensable to the 
protection of their health. The tactics of the Opposition in 
seconding the demand of these persons for drawing-room treat- 
ment are well understood. They are intended to distract public 
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opinion from the continuous efforts the Government is making for 
the solution of the Irish Land Question, and for the development 
of Irish industries. But the Bills prepared with this object will 
assuredly become law in the course of the Session ; and if, along 
with the remedial measures, the firmness of the Executive in 
administering the Crimes Act be persevered in, the time cannot be 
far distant when the occupation of the Irish sedition-monger will 
be gone. 

We note with much satisfaction that the Government has, this 
Session, taken a course which, as far as we know, was first 
suggested to it in these columns. It has put the Estimates in the 
front rank, and assigned to legislation a posterior place. That is 
the proper course. The Debate on the Address affords Parliament 
ample and more than ample opportunity for airing grievances, real 
or alleged; and when once these have been freely ventilated, the 
next duty of the Legislature is to provide for the material wants 
of the State. On the present occasion, these will be exceptionally 
heavy, in consequence of the conclusion at which at least seventy 
per cent. of the community have arrived, that the Naval and 
Military Forces of the Empire are not equal to the duties which 
may suddenly devolve on them. No very material addition to the 
Army is contemplated ; the main concern, in that direction, being 
to render the Auxiliary Forces more efficient. The bulk of the 
extraordinary expenditure demanded by the Government will be 
dedicated to the augmentation of the Navy. We are free to 
confess that we should not have been sorry to see the Cabinet 
rousing the Realm toa due sense of its insecurity at an earlier 
date. But abstract principles of the duty of Rulers are, we allow, 
not quite the same thing as the expedients to which, under Repre- 
sentative Institutions, they are continually obliged to have recourse, 
in order to entice public opinion along the road they wish it to 
follow ; and it would be quite possible that, had the Administra- 
tion a year ago asked for the amount now demanded for the 
increase of the Navy, the opposition to the proposal would have 
been prompt and bitter, and the work of the Session of 1888 would 
not have been got through at all, even with the help of a long 
autumn sitting. The Naval Maneuvres enabled the press to in- 
terest and excite public opinion on this important subject ; and the 
Cabinet will now find itself sailing along with a brisk breeze behind 
it. Indeed, it is not unlikely that more persons will reproach it with 
doing too little than with doing too much. But we sincerely believe 
the Government may be implicitly trusted with the responsibility 
of deciding what is the exact addition that should be made to our 
Naval Forces. Its chief duty, it seems to us, is not to respond 
with excessive zeal to a momentary fit of enthusiasm and panic, 
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but to lay the foundations of a naval expenditure and a naval 
organization which shall be permanent. We share to the full the 
general conclusion that our two principal Squadrons, one in home 
waters, and the other in the Mediterranean, should be equal in 
strength and fighting capacity to the combined Fleets of any other 
two Powers ; and, that over and above this, reasonable protection 
should be afforded to our commerce in the event of war, and our 
coaling-stations should be thoroughly stored and protected. But 
we cannot agree with those who argue that, when these things 
have been done, we may show ourselves indifferent concerning the 
landing of a hostile force on our shores. There are such things in 
war as momentary mistakes and disasters; and Foreign Powers 
would be far less likely to quarrel with us, if they knew that not 
even a passing advantage at sea would enable them with ease and 
safety to violate our shores. 

One of the most interesting questions connected with the 
strengthening of our defensive forces is in what manner the money 
required for the operation is to be raised. Happily, the nation 
reposes almost absolute confidence in the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, who has before him this Session more than one task of 
delicacy and difficulty. For the rest, there is less contentious 
matter than usual provided by the legislative programme of the 
Government. Everybody will be glad that the affairs of Scotland 
are at length to receive due attention; and disposition will be 
shown to consult the wishes of the members for Scotland in the 
final moulding of the Bills for which they have been patiently 
waiting. But, as we all know, when people are determined to 
quarrel, a straw will furnish the occasion; and we can hardly 
doubt that an Opposition, exasperated by constant discomfiture 
and disappointment, will contrive to discern numerous oppor- 
tunities for impeding the progress of Measures, not one of which 
can hardly be described as having a Party character. Still, the 
list of Bills foreshadowed is so modest that we can hardly believe 
but that the Massacre of the Innocents will, this year, be far less 
sweeping than has been the case during all recent sessions of 
Parliament. 


Once again, France has contrived to attract to itself the 
largest amount of curiosity and attention from those who carefully 
watch the progress of Continental affairs. At the beginning of 
the month its Government was staggering under the blow inflicted 
on its authority and prestige by the startling victory of General 
Boulanger over M. Jacques as the candidate for the whole of Paris 
under the system of election known as Scrutin de Liste, and many, 
if not indeed most persons, were disposed to think that a speedy 
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appeal to the entire country could not be avoided. This anticipa- 
tion has not been fulfilled, and it is, so far, gratifying to have to 
record that, while the ambitious General is compelled to proceed 
towards the goal he keeps in view, by strictly constitutional paths, 
the Constitution provides the existing depositaries of power with 
ample means for at present baffling his designs. The Cabinet of 
M. Floquet, it is true, has fallen. But, before retiring from 
office, M. Floquet at least did a good stroke of legislative business 
on behalf of the Republic. He proposed the abolition of Scrutin 
de Liste, a form of voting which anybody with real foresight was 
long ago aware would prove a danger to Republican Institutions, 
and an invaluable weapon to any Adventurer who reached a certain 
stage of popularity, and the proposal was accepted by the Chamber, 
though only by a moderate majority. It would perhaps be an 
exaggeration to say that Scrutin d’Arrondissement, uninominal 
district voting, could not be manipulated by an aspirant to power 
who had abundance of rich and enterprising friends. But in no 
case could it prove so serviceable to him as the system it has now 
replaced. For the moment, however, the chief advantage secured 
to the Republic by the acceptance of the Bill is that no more bye- 
elections will be fought until after a new Chamber is constituted, 
and thus no other constituency will have an opportunity just now 
of indulging in the luxury of embarrassing the Government by 
returning another Boulangist Deputy. 

Within four days of this his last parliamentary triumph, M. 
Floquet was left by the Chamber in a minority of eighty-nine. 
Proposing a limited Revision of the Constitution, he was opposed 
by the Royalists and the Bonapartists, because they would have 
opposed him in any circumstances, and likewise by the bulk of the 
Opportunists, who are opposed to Revision of any kind, at least 
at the present juncture of affairs. Great was the jubilation of 
General Boulanger and his adherents; for they fancied’ their final 
opportunity had come. They counted, however, without the quiet 
and undemonstrative obstinacy of M. Carnot, who set to work, in 
the face of the greatest discouragement, to provide himself with a 
new Cabinet. The task occupied ten days. But it was achieved 
at last ; and under the leadership of M. Tirard, a former President 
of the Council, a number of Ministers, mostly of eminence and 
distinction, have determined to do their utmost to tide over the 
period between now and October, by allowing themselves to be 
regarded as an Exhibition Cabinet. It is probable—but, in France, 
nothing is certain—that in this endeavour they will be successful. 
By bringing forward no measures of their own, and by restricting 
themselves to the function of inducing the Chamber to pass the 
Budget and the Army Bill prepared by their predecessors, they 
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count on getting the Legislature to rise at the end of March, or, 
at latest, early in April, and adjourn till after the close of the Exhi- 
bition. But, even should they succeed in this, the Chambers will 
have to meet again in October before the Dissolution, which will 
then be due, and it is quite possible that they may be deprived of 
the advantage of presiding over the General Election. But M. 
Carnot would experience no difficulty in constituting another 
Ministry for that special purpose; and, as President of the 
Republic, he would be in a position to point to the electors that the 
holding of the Exhibition was due entirely to the Republican 
Institutions which ambitious and unscrupulous men were conspiring 
to overthrow. 

The soundness of these calculations, it must be added, depends 
on yet another circumstance, over which neither the French Go- 
vernment nor the French people have entirely the control. Both 
France and the Republic will undoubtedly rise in general estima- 
tion, should the Exhibition be held with tranquillity and success. 
Is it likely to enjoy the first of those conditions? To all appear- 
ance, the peril of European War during the current year has been 
averted ; and it is not easy to see from what quarter anything is 
likely to proceed which will interrupt it. France itself is un- 
doubtedly most desirous that peace should be respected; and 
Russia continues to abstain, in a conspicuous manner, from any 
overt act that could possibly involve her in war in the Balkan 
Peninsula. Prince Bismarck is almost universally credited with 
the determination to ignore the ever-growing military strength of 
those two Powers, and not to bring about a conflict merely out 
of dread lest a struggle, if happening later, will be more disadvan- 
tageous to Germany. We have never been able entirely to share 
that conviction. But we are bound to allow that it is held by 
persons of the highest authority, and that they can adduce not a 
few evidences in its favour. Italy, which only a short time ago 
was acting towards France in a style of studied and manifest 
provocation, has recently abandoned all such mancuvres. It 
should, however, be remarked that the position of Signor Crispi 
is not thought to be so secure as it once was; and it is believed that 
Prince Bismarck would see his overthrow with anxiety, if not with 
consternation. The Italians may well entertain some misgivings 
respecting a policy which has committed them to an attitude of 
permanent hostility to France, and has saddled them, already 
sorely burdened, with such an additional expenditure that- the 
Budget for the year shows a deficit of Eight Million sterling. 
For this result, Signor Crispi cannot fairly be blamed; since the 
entire nation has exhibited a passion for cutting a handsome 
figure and playing a conspicuous part in the affairs of Europe. 
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But nations are prone to saddle individuals with the responsibility 
of their own deliberate conduct when the consequences of it 
become inconvenient ; and Signor Crispi’s popularity is unques- 
tionably on the decline. 

Nevertheless, the relations of Italy and Germany remain un- 
broken ; and the other member of the Triple Alliance is equally 
faithful to its compact. The Emperor of Austria, triumphing 
over the tremendous affliction caused him by the tragic death of 
the Heir to the Throne, continues to devote himself with unabated 
zeal to his grave and heavy duties. Were we to comment on the 
events that have occurred during the month in Servia, in Bulgaria, 
and in Roumania, we should only have to repeat former obser- 
vations. All the old questions remain unsettled; and if a violent 
solution be not resorted to this year, that issue is only postponed. 
The best consolation Englishmen can offer themselves is that, in 
an armed and restless world, our own fighting power, more 
especially at sea, is at once to be increased. Lord Salisbury, 
having done all in his power to keep Europe at peace, now dedi- 
cates himself to the duty of persuading his countrymen to be 
prepared for any interruption to the success he has hitherto 
achieved in that direction. 


February 26th. 
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{N.B.—The appearance of a letter in the National Review in no way implies approval 
of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review is reserved 
for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers which have 
been published in the National Review, or for letters upon such other subjects as 
the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Irish and other Difficulties. 


To tHe Eprtors or “THe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

The settlement of the Irish land question by the sale of the fee 
to the tenants is the more imperative as two-thirds of the people live 
by the land, as compared with one-seventh of the English. At the end 
of this letter I propose a feasible settlement of the difficulty, but may 
say here that the Irish landlords should get the market value of their 
interest paid cash down. The present condition of Ireland is a disgrace 
to the British Government, and a great loss to all parties. The tenants 
have now a half interest in their holdings, and this would be ample 
security for the payment of the rent, together with the instalments of 
the purchase money. It is most erroneously said by certain writers 
and speakers that British tenants are better able to purchase the fee ; 
but these have no security to give, and have not nearly enough capital 
to work the land to advantage. Thousands of Irish tenants, who bought 
the fee in past years on much less favourable terms than are now 
accorded, are paying their rent and instalments most regularly. It 
would be only reasonable that all such purchasers should get the full 
benefit of the lower rate of interest now paid by the State. As the 
owner would thus get the market value in cash, the purchaser would 
have a reduction of about 20 per cent. in the rent, owing to the low rate 
of interest paid by the State. It has been said that Irish landlords are 
the garrison of that country, but it requires more troops to protect 
that garrison than are found requisite in the United States. Bayonets 
are needful at times, but they don’t suit to sit upon. 

British citizens may suppose that rents fixed by mutual agreement 
would be a fair basis for the settlement of the price of the fee, but the 
tenants, and especially those whose rents are in arrear, are not free 
agents. The rent in one-third of many thousands of cases, extending 
over twenty-three counties, was fixed by mutual agreement, and the 
reduction was 153 per cent. on the average in these cases, but in those 
settled by the Commissioners the reduction was 31 per cent. The whole 
of the Irish landlords should be bought out as was done in Prussia in 
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1811. Where Irish tenants were not willing to purchase, others would be 
found to take their places, buying out such tenants. Much more could 
be made of the Irish soil if dual ownership were abolished. It is 
singular that the rental value of Ulster land at the time of its coloni- 
zation was just the same as that now charged to selectors in Australia, 
namely, one shilling per acre ; but in the latter case such payment secures 
the fee in twenty years, whereas in Ulster the rent has been raised by 
degrees to the average rate of 15s. 8d. per acre. It should be noted 
that the shilling was of more value in the 17th century than it now is, 
and also that the Australian selector can take up 640 acres of good 
land. It may seem an infringement upon the rights of the Ulster 
landlord to secure rights to the tenant which are saleable, as has been 
alleged by one of themselves in the Times, at £15 per acre, but the 
position is mutually advantageous. While the average rent in Ulster 
(which is not the most fertile province) was 15s. 8d., the average of the 
other three provinces was only 12s. 8d. As to the value of the respec- 
tive interests in Ulster, a business man who frequently conducts the 
sale of such property, gives his estimate of the value of tenant-right 
at fifteen years purchase of the judicial rent, and the landlord’s interest 
at fourteen years. It is the general custom for the Irish tenant to 
make all improvements, and keep them in repair. An Ulster tenant 
was offered a lease in perpetuity 150 years ago, at 2s. 6d. per acre, but 
declined, saying that he did not object to the rent, but he would not 
guarantee the payment for all time. The rent of that farm of late has 
been 30s. per acre. 

Ihave no sympathy with landlords who would maintain rack-rents, 
nor with tenants who seek to secure the fee at ‘prairie value.” The 
rental value, and hence the value of the fee, could be readily ascertained 
in various ways, and the land would afford a much better return if 
tilled by the owners. There was arent imposed on the Crown tenants of 
Australia some thirty years since, which was appealed against by them, 
and settled by arbitrators, mutually appointed, with a county court 
judge as umpire. I had to act on behalf of the tenants in cases com- 
prising some five hundred thousand acres. The average reduction in 
the rents was about 40 per cent., and the result has been that more 
improvement has been effected in Australia during thirty years than 
during the last 300 years in Britain. The country is fenced, water 
provided, and the stock improved to a much greater extent than has 
been effected here. Our Irish legislation, until recently, ignored the 
interests of the tenants. The Encumbered Estates Act of 1849, for 
example, dealt with land te the value of £52,000,000, but tenant-right 
therein was confiscated. In many cases the rent was doubled by the 
purchasers, the tenant being charged rent on his own interest in his 
holding. 


About 120 years since, the Marquis of Donegal and others insisted, 
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on letting their farms to the highest bidders, thus ignoring tenant-right ; 
but the tenants got up associations entitled ‘“‘ Hearts of Oak” and 
‘“‘ Hearts of Steel,” and troops were sent from Belfast to put them down. 
A regular engagement ensued without any decisive results, but there was 
an exchange of prisoners, and the landlords returned to use and wont. 
Many Ulster tenants went to America in consequence of these troubles, 
and they fought bitterly in the War of Independence. 

With reference to the purchase of the fee by Irish tenants, if we 
take the rent as above stated at 15s. 8d., and deduct one-third for the 
fall in prices, this gives a present average rental value of say 10s. per 
acre, which, at twenty years’ purchase, is £10 per acre. In the other 
three provinces the average price thus indicated would be about £8 per 
acre. There is much good land in Britain that could now be bought 
for £10 per acre, and in this case all the improvements have been made 
by the landlords. Up to 1870 the improvements of Irish tenants too 
commonly resulted in an increase of rent. The case may be given of a 
tenant who reclaimed waste land on his farm ata cost of £10 per acre, 
and had the rent thereof raised by 10s. per acre. It was said by one 
under these circumstances: ‘‘If he was industrious he was no better, 
and if idle none the worse.” The Duke of Argyle condemns the Land 
Act of 1881 as a confiscation of property ; but the rents of his Crofter 
tenants had to be reduced by compulsion to the extent of about one- 
third, and the arrears by two-thirds, and this matter of arrears is where 
Trish legislation is grossly defective. If these had been reduced in 
due proportion, the balance could have been paid by instalments, and 
the tenants’ case made endurable. Both tenants and labourers must 
have their subsistence from the land if it is to be utilized at all. We 
find much of the British, as well as of the Irish, soil making no return, 
while high rents and low prices prevail. Ihave already indicated, with 
your concurrence, a faulty and insufficient currency as the main cause 
of the great fall in prices. Mr. J. E. Kebbel, in his article in the 
January number of Blackwood, imputes the decay of agriculture to the 
upstart notions and habits of the farmers. This is as worthy of notice 
as the allegation that the fall in prices arises from quickened communi- 
cation. The increased currency consequent upon the gold discoveries 
told on all classes alike ; the later evil result was owing to the failing 
supply of gold, while we persist in rejecting silver, except as a token 
coinage. While the French note circulation has increased four-fold 
since 1860, our English note circulation has decreased per head one 
half since 1844, while our trade has trebled. The Bank of France has 
a reserve in specie of £93,000,000, nearly half being gold. The bullion 
of the Bank of England is £20,000,000 and the reserve £14,000,000. 
These sums are the safeguard of the London and provincial banks. 
We have both capital and silver in abundance, but there may be a lack 
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Reverting to Irish affairs: it is often alleged that the priests and 
their teaching are the great source of mischief in Ireland, but we found 
the priesthood too strong for the Papal See of late, and more faithful to 
the tenants than were the spiritual or temporal authorities, who were 
both unable to fulfil their contracts. The clergy of the disestablished 
churches, having invested their funds on mortgage on Irish land, are 
interested in the maintenance of high rents. Ulster tenants are be- 
coming aware of their real position. The Protestant clergy who 
propose the conversion of the Roman Catholics, as the only remedy for 
Ireland’s woes, might preach occasionally from the text : ‘‘ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto them.” Irish 
tenants, of whatever creed or race, should make common cause in seek- 
ing an equitable settlement of the land question. The North has 
helped the South, which has returned the compliment; and neither 
should be fooled by the political or religious bigots which abound in 
Ireland, and, I regret to say, especially in Ulster. It is one of the best 
qualities of the Celtic race, the desire to assist their relatives and 
fellow-country folks, when they themselves are better off in America or 
the Colonies, which gives rise to the charges commonly made against 
the Irish Americans. If they would restrict themselves to providing 
money to pay Irish rents all would be well, but when they provide for 
the sustenance of evicted tenants, and funds for the defence of two- 
thirds of the Irish M.P.s who represent a like proportion of the Irish 
people, the position is intolerable. How does it happen that such evil- 
doers are not at once expelled from the House of Commons? Were it 
not that the Irish are ‘“‘ mostly fools,” they might, like our Colonies, 
have local self-government, in which case we could withdraw our troops 
and landlords; and, but for the above fatal defect, the Irish railways - 
might, as in our Colonies, be State property, and do much better 
service than under thirty-six companies. I confess that a Democracy 
is quite as selfish and arbitrary as an aristocracy, but it is reasonable 
that the majority should rule in a free country. The tendency to over- 
population is rectified to a large extent by emigration. A peasant, who 
was asked to account for the larger families of the poor as compared 
with the rich, said she could not say for certain, but we blame it on the 
potatoes. Mr. Vere Foster, of Belfast, has done a noble work of late 
years in assisting 22,000 Irish girls to emigrate, and they have done 
well in almost every case. The priest of one parish says that he usually 
had about eighty marriages per annum, but, so many of the girls being 
sent off, he had only twenty marriages last year. Mr. Foster has had 
little external assistance, and would gladly keep the good work going 
on. He expends only about 40s. per head, as he helps those who can 
find the balance of the passage money. I find that English emigrants 
of equal suitability are not obtainable on the same terms. It has been 
said of the Scotch, that if there are any fools amongst them, they never 
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allow them to leave the country. A very worthy and aged Ulster man 
having said that his family had come from Scotland 250 years ago, was 
told that he looked well for his years. 

It has been alleged that the opposition to the grant of five millions ster- 
ling towards the purchase of the fee by Irish tenants was of a factious 
character, but I beg to say that no other persons would give a price 
nearly approaching that required by the owners. In the case of one 
such sale, though the tenant’s interest was included in the security, 
the Commissioners insisted on a reduction by many thousands of pounds 
in the price of the estate before they would accept the security for the 
loan. There would be no difficulty in arriving at the value of the fee if 
the question were referred to competent and impartial arbitrators. 
The present rents might be reduced by 20 per cent. by the purchase, but, 
as many rents have been found too high by 50 per cent., these might 
require the further reduction of 30 per cent. As to the monetary 
aspect of the case, the bank returns quoted above are from the 
Economist ; the sum of £34,000,000 in specie is a very narrow founda- 
tion for the currency of the United Kingdom, which claims one-fourth of 
the world’s trade. 

Another example may be adduced with reference to the position of 
the Irish tenants and people. In 1876 a farm was taken at a rent of 
about £15 with a view to reclamation, and the tenant spent £2,800 in 
the work. It proved to be under mortgage to a Scotch assurance com- 
pany, and the Receiver raised the rent to £37, and ultimately to £125, 
which resulted in the eviction of the tenant. Any M.P., priest, or 
Jayman who would condemn this policy, or refuse to have any dealings 
with a future tenant, would be liable to six months’ imprisonment. It 
has been the persistent endeavour of many Irish landowners to throw 
the loss arising from the fall in prices on the tenant’s interest. Even 
though the rent were adjusted to the lower prices, the tenant has to 
bear the loss on his owr interest in the holding. In the case of the 
Scotch Crofters the arrears were reduced on the average 49 per cent., 
and the rents 27 per cent.; but Irish Celts, and Papists at that, could 
not expect such treatment. England brought Ireland under Papal 
control, and now condemns the people for their adherence to the creed 
that was thus imposed upon them. The present system of governing 
Ireland is much like that of the Stuarts in these kingdoms. They strove 
to suppress religious liberty in Scotland, as we strive to extinguish civil 
liberty in Ireland under the guise of resolute government! By the 
lavish use of military and police, we strive to enforce rents that the 
produce of the land will not pay. 

The shortage in the currency seems to underlie our difficulties. An 
otherwise astute English M.P. tells me that silver is quite unsuited for 
payments in large transactions, as about a ton of silver would be required 
to pay £6,000. But this can be reduced to few ounces in the form of 
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notes, as in France or America, or still more by cheque ; but in either 
case there should be specie behind the paper. The yield of gold being 
reduced by one-third since 1870, many incomes are thus reduced in pro- 
portion. The appreciation of gold, if reckoned at one-sixth, would 
increase practically our public expenditure of ninety millions sterling by 
fifteen millions per annum. 

I have estimated the selling value of English land at £10 per acre. 
The Karl of Meath tells us that from £10 to £11 per acre is the price in 
Essex. As to the purchase of the fee in Ireland, the conditions 
arrived at in Prussia in 1811 were found to be mutually advantageous, 
namely, ‘‘ The peasant became absolute proprietor of his holding; the 
lord being indemnified for the loss of his dues, services, &c., by receiving 
a proportion of the peasant’s land (one-third in case of hereditary hold- 
ings, one-half in case of holdings for life, or a term of years, or at will), 
and being freed from all obligations such as that to assist the tenant 
in case of misfortune,” Seeley’s Life and Times of Stein, p. 186, vol. ii. 
The Irish Landlord does not want the half or third of the peasant’s 
land, nor can it be spared. Much might be said in favour of a third of 
the value of the joint interest being given to the Irish landlord, but 
present circumstances seem to favour an equal division of the proceeds. 
The longer the settlement is deferred so much the worse for the land- 
lords. The land question was settled in a satisfactory manner in 
Prussia, as the difficulty with regard to rent was settled also in 
Australia. All that is required in Ireland is that the value of the fee 
should be fixed by honest, impartial, and competent men. I may be 
allowed, in conclusion, to express the opinion that any attempt on the 
part of Britain to govern her Colonies as Ireland is now being governed, 
would lead very soon to their complete separation. The latest proposal 
regarding the currency is perhaps the most absurd of all, namely, to 
reduce the size and value of the sovereign to 15s. 6d. and thus make 
silver our standard. 

I am, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient servant, 
Cheltenham, 


February, 1889. 


Cartes WILson. 


Our Gold and Silver Currency. 


To tHe Epirors or tHe “Natronat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


Grant me, of your goodness, space for some further remarks on 
the above subject. I have said that the appreciation of gold lies at the 
root of our Irish difficulties, hence the fact that rents which may be 
fairly adjusted for the time become inequitable from a further fall in 
prices, which arises from a lessening supply of gold. Earl Stanhope, 
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in his very interesting Conversations with the Duke of Wellington, page 


158, says: ‘‘ That when he detailed to me the plan he had always 
entertained of the finances of the country is not to effect any change 
whatever in the standard of value, or allow of paper, but to revert to 
the ancient practice of this country, and the present practice of the 
Continent by making silver, as well as gold, a legal tender for large 
sums.” 


In this way, I observed, the finance of the country would have two 
strings to its bow. 

‘« Just so, or rather would have two feet to stand on instead of one. 
. . » It would prevent the drain of one metal alone at any sudden 
pressure. . . . It would enable the country to rest on the supply of 
one metal if the other failed. . . . I have explained my plan to bank 
directors. Their objection is that it would oblige the bank to have a 
deposit of silver as well as a deposit of gold, but I answer, so much the 
better for the country. If you choose to entrust all the financial affairs 
of this country to the Bank, the more securities you can have of their 
being able to perform their share of the contract the better.” If these 
views had been brought to bear in the Bank Act of 1844, which was 
carried soon after, it would have been a great boon to the world. 

The Duke mentioned incidentally in 18483 that the troops then in 
Ireland were 16,000, which was 2,000 per million of population. The 
present Irish military force is 6,000 per million, which is the more 
surprising, as Parliamentary returns show that indictable offences are 
more numerous in England, in proportion to population, as 7 to 5; and 
rural crime as 7 to 6, and said offences in London twice the number 
occurring in all Ireland. The proportion of aggravated assaults on 
women and children is for the same population, Irish 337, English 597, 
this by the way. It may be added, however, that the Duke said in the 
House of Lords that more than half the Peninsular army under his 
command were Irish Roman Catholics, and that but for their bravery 
and endurance Britain must then have come to grief. Those who are 
in the habit of paying inverted compliments to the Irish people, may 
adapt the terms of a Yankee funeral oration :—‘‘ Let us remember his 
virtues—if he had any—and forget his faults—if we can.” 

Reverting to currency and finance, we have seen that, owing to the 
deficiency of gold and silver for 280 years before the discovery of 
America, prices were only one-fifth of the present rates. The inflation 
of the currency early in this century by the use of legal tender notes 
raised prices so much that the adoption of the gold standard, together 
with the return to specie payments, reduced prices by 45 per cent. 
within six years from 1816. Low prices continued till 1852, but there 
was a rise of 80 per cent. by 1872, which has been followed by a fall of 
30 per cent. It should be evident that a deficient currency brings low 
prices and vice versu. The public are so dense that one must tell the 
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story often that they may take it in. When we apply these facts to 
Ireland we find that the rents arising from the higher range of prices 
cannot now be paid ; the landlords, owing to their heavy liabilities, are 
neither able nor willing, in many cases, to reduce their rents. The 
Parliament, by rejecting silver, and thus reducing the currency by one- 
half, are responsible for the present collapse in prices, and in the value 
of property. The effect on both landlords and tenants in these king- 
doms has been most disastrous. The money lent on Irish land by the 
trustees of the Irish Episcopal and Presbyterian Churches, and the 
Maynooth and Presbyterian Colleges, to the amount in all of nearly five 
millions sterling, being the residue of their endowments, is thus 
reduced in value by 30 per cent. through the fall in prices. These 
churches may be more reliable in their political than in their financial 
forecasts. British insurance companies have also lent six and a half 
millions sterling on Irish estate, all being attracted by a higher rate of 
interest than could be safely secured. Those church funds could have 
been invested at that time in New South Wales Debentures at 97, and 
these are now worth 115. That being a supposition, it may be 
mentioned that, as a trustee, I invested pretty largely about the same 
time in the shares of an Indian railway, guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment, paying 128 for shares that are now selling at 175, and paying 
proportionate dividends. 

Our leading statesmen of both parties are equally responsible for the 
very great deficiency in the British currency, for the small proportion 
and shoddy character of our silver coinage, for the light gold coins, and 
for the lack of bank notes, which is owing to the rejection of silver and 
the appreciation of gold thus produced. Our gold currency has been 
iessened by one million sterling during 1888 (as was that of the United 
States also). This affects the note currency, and tends to keep down 
prices. If our light gold coins were called in, the public being held 
responsible for the deficiency, the currency could be strengthened with 
notes, say for 50s., 20s., and 10s., based upon honest specie. The 
French note circulation has increased four-fold since 1860, and the 
bullion reserve of the Bank of France six and a half fold, the amount 
being 45 millions sterling in gold, and 48 millions in silver. It has 
been stated above that our financial position was not satisfactory as 
regarded the sufficiency of the currency in 1840-48. ‘ The state of the 
country at that time was dreadful; in Manchester, for instance, 
116 mills and other works were standing idle, 5,492 dwellings were 
untenanted, 8,660 persons with only 1s. 43d. a day for daily wants. 
The agricultural population were horribly poor, brutal, and hopeless.’’ 
These effects of a deficient currency were completely obviated by the 
gold discoveries ten years later. Take one of the latest results of the 
fall in prices ; in the case of the County Down tenants of Lord London- 
derry they claim a reduction of rent, but we are told that there has. 
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been no general rise in their rents for thirty-five years, and also that 
tenant-right sells at from £20 to £40 per acre. As to a rise in rent, a 
fall of 30 per cent. in the value of produce is equivalent to a rise of 
30 per cent. in rent. The average value of Ulster tenant-right is 
£15 per acre, which is also about the value of the fee. This arises from 
the tenants of 1606-40 getting the land in a wilderness state, and 
having made all the improvements thereon. The Land Commissioners 
have shown that the rents were too high on the average by about 
30 per cent., but the arrears arising from such rents are made the 
leverage for ejecting the tenants, and absorbing their property in the 
soil. I find large farms within a few miles of Cheltenham which are 
being let at one-half the former rents. If these rents had been reduced 
30 per cent. in due time it would have been better for all parties ; but 
it would have been still better if our statesmen had maintained a sound 
and honest currency. 

The Irish soil seems to affect both the native and Saxon population. 
An Ulster landlord, for example, had a notice posted up with reference 
to game, at the end of a very cold summer : “‘ Owing to the backwardness 
of the season, the squire will neither shoot himself nor any of tenants 
before 15th of October.” A peasant who applied at a store for “an 
empty barrel of flour to make a hen-coop for his bull-dog,” was still 
more happy in his phraseology. 

The claims of my fellow Protestants in Ulster to control the religion 
and politics of Ireland, though only about half the population of that — 
province, makes Ireland a pleasant country to live out of. His 
Holiness has drawn in his horns very much in his late letter to the 
Irish bishops. His pastoral letter against the plan of campaign and 
boycotting was not more successful than the Papal Bull of a former 
age which was issued against a comet. As regards the plan of cam- 
paign, a case may be mentioned where it was brought to bear on an 
estate and a reduction of 50 per cent. was claimed upon the rent. An 
Irish M.P. was sent to prison for advocating this claim; the case was 
submitted by mutual consent to the commissioners’ valuers, who gave 
a reduction of 55 per cent. It would seem that in this case, and 
perhaps in many others, the wrong party was sent to prison. As to a 
reduction of 30 per cent. in rents, a little consideration would show 
that an appreciation of gold by 15 per cent. brings this reduction down 
to 15 per cent.; the encumbrances are, however, undoubtedly increased 
by 15 per cent. Interested, or ill-informed people in Britain say that 
Irish tenants should either pay the rent or give up their holdings, but 
exorbitant rents being exacted, and a few years being thus in arrear, 
the landlord may bring military and police, with a battering-ram, to 
demolish the house built by the tenant, and take possession of a holding 
worth £15 an acre, for an overdue and exorbitant rent of say £3 per 
acre. It is not surprising that tenants combine to resist this policy. If 
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such combination is inequitable, that of the landlords to maintain this 
state of affairs is equally objectionable. The matter demands free and 
open discussion, which the National Review so freely accords. 

It is often said that the lower prices which prevail are caused by 
quickened transit, and also that prices have even risen in some cases ; 
but the more rapid transit has been progressing for seventy years, and 
that there has been a large fall in prices on the average is beyond 
dispute. We should not expect either token silver, which is 30 per 
cent. short of its face value as compared with appreciated gold, nor yet 
legal tender notes to do legitimate work. Either a super-abundance of 
specie or reliance on legal tender notes will raise prices ; but a deficient 
currency, though of the highest standard, must lower prices, while 
virtually increasing debts and all fixed payments. As gold is not 
forthcoming to do our commercial work, we must either make silver 
available or do grievous injury to many, and also to the trade of the 
country. I have proposed tliat our silver coins, and those of India, 
shall be enlarged by one-sixth in size, and thus bring down the undue 
appreciation of gold, and rectify Indian exchanges. This would imply 
a legal tender of say £24 in silver; but that amount could vary with 
the ratio. The present international scramble for the vanishing supply 
of gold would be most ridiculous if it were not so disastrous to many. 
It seems to be very much out of place to allege that low prices arise 
from over-production, while we have myriads of our people who are 
destitute of both food and clothing. There is much gold in the country, 
but it takes a vast amount of goods or produce to buy it; hence the 
poverty and distress which are so widely prevalent. Our British 
shipping exceeds seven million tons, of which 46 per cent. are sailing 
vessels. If we were to place the latter under such restrictions as we do 
in the case of silver in the currency our trade would soon collapse. 

If the Bank of England held even half the forty-cight millions sterling 
in silver held by the Bank of France, and that our own as well as the 
Indian silver coinage was up to a proper standard, and the coins 
identical, any amount could be sent,as I have said, either way, at a 
total cost of 1 per cent., each remittance being kept within the amount 
of the legal tender. We have been told for the last ten years that trade 
was improving, just as the farmers were deluded until so many lost 
their all. Certain labour rings tell us that fewer artizans are now out 
of work; but there are vast numbers falling into the category of the 
unemployed. The low prices of produce have checked still further the 
demand for labour in America and Australia. Men who are earning, in 
many cases, £5 per week in sheep-shearing are strongly opposed to 
immigration. The virtual increase on the existing foreign debts, men- 
tioned in my last, arises from the necessity for sending 30 or 40 per 
cent. more goods to meet the fixed payments, owing to the appreciation 
of gold. Bankers tells us that our currency is perfect, which means an 
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average bank dividend of 12 per cent. They favour a famine price for 
gold, which, being our standard, ensures low prices and no profitable 
trade. 

Del Mars, in A History of the Precious Metals, p. 170-88, gives the 
extra yield of gold from all sources for thirty-one years, ending with 
1878, at 796 millions sterling. Leoni Levi’s estimate of the realised 
wealth of Britain was 4,000 millions sterling in 1841, and 6,000 
millions in 1860. It seems but reasonable to conclude that the realised 
wealth of Britain has been increased by the use of the said 796 millions 
sterling by double that amount. Even the sacred scriptures imply that 
five talents may be doubled by trading therewith; but we have an 
unseemly scramble for gold, and hide our silver in the earth, as it were. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
Cartes WIson. 


Currency—Gold, Silver, Notes, dc. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe ‘ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 


I am induced to ask space for a few remarks on the subjects 
indicated above, and partly suggested by a perusal of the letters under 
the head ‘‘ Royal Commission on Gold and Silver” which have appeared 
in your correspondence columns. 

But my remarks are of a practical kind, and hardly so scientific as 
the consideration of the questions of standard of value, bimetallism, 
price of gold and silver, worn-out coinage, &c., involves. 

Whatever the changes and improvements or experiments may turn 
out, we must of necessity have a paper currency, and I venture to 
submit a few suggestions of what I consider would be practical, practi- 
cable, everyday improvements. 

Artificial restrictions, especially when based on inequalities, do not 
work well in the note or paper currency of any country, and should be 
done away with in the United Kingdom. The Act of 1844 had some 
good aims, and was a partial improvement on the issue arrangements 
of the Bank of England. Did the re-arrangement go far enough? I 
think not. The rules for the note currency of the issuing banks in the 
three kingdoms (Peel Act 1845) was a mere make-shift, unequal as 
regarded the three countries ; and, worst of all, they created in Scot- 
land a monopoly in favour of the existing banks, and placed an 
insuperable barrier in the way of any attempt to introduce any new 
bank, whether issuing or non-issuing, however needful such might come 
to be in order to meet the wants of the public. 

A State issue for all the three kingdoms would lay the best foundation 
possible. It should take the place of all existing note issues, includ- 
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ing that of the Bank of England. This arrangement would of course 
require to be well considered and digested as to details. The notes 
should be payable in gold, i.e. equivalent to a gold currency. Any 
temporary suspension of this rule would be no greater inconvenience 
than former cases of emergency, when Government had, as Gilbert 
expresses it, ‘‘ the courage to apply the remedy.” 

Notes of £1 upwards, i.e. £5, £10, and so on, should be issued, so as 
to meet the wants of small dealers, as well as great merchants. As 
to 10s. notes, the dislike to them may be more a matter of prejudice 
than a logical objection. 

Banking is a business altogether apart from the power of issue of 
demand paper, and the Legislature should not go beyond the enactment 
of rules, which would ensure that any new bank should be obliged to 
make known their real constitution, and return to a Government Board 
their precise state as to funds and liabilities from time to time; this 
should be made incumbent on the existing banks as well. 

Your columns will not conveniently afford me sufficient space for 
illustrations, which I could bring forward, so I shall confine myself to 
one instance or example. 

Sweden is a small country, comparatively speaking ; her money market 
is a small affair compared with that of England, but the currency and 
banking arrangements are of a nature that might be a model as to the 
monetary laws and the practice of Great Britain. It is true that there 
is no State issue, to speak precisely, but the State Bank of Sweden is 
very much like a State Bank. Other banks called ‘‘ Enskilda Banks,” 
and which are so called, signifying that they are private banks, as 
compared with the public or State Bank, all issue notes. These 
Enskilda Banks are partnerships with unlimited responsibility, and the 
rules are precise as regards returns of assets and obligations or liabilities 
on a prescribed form. 

The State Bank only can issue notes of one kroner or rexdaler, 
1s. 14d. sterling, the Enskilda began at 5 kroner, and the whole of the 
banks issue notes of 5, 10, 20, 50 kroner up to 1,000. Gold is scarcely 
ever seen in the hands of the public; silver is plentiful for all needs. 
Above all, failures of banks is a thing quite unknown in any part of 
Sweden. Everyone prefers the notes of any of the banks, excepting 
when silver is required for small payments. 

Ido not say that a system such as I have endeavoured to sketch 
would ensure perfection. That is not to be expected in this world. 
But we should do what we can to ensure by even-handed rational legis- 
lation a new order of things which would go far to command the 
confidence of the nation. 


I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Edinburgh, 11th Feb., 1889. An Op Banker. 
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About Woodcock. 


To tHe Epirors or THE ‘“ Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

I think that, for the sake of convenience, I had better address 
you under the above heading, though I feel sure that if the woodcock 
had any idea of the “‘ eminently physical” discussion into which they 
are being dragged, they would forsake our shores for ever, and give us 
no more of their charming company. 

Your readers will scarcely suppose that this interesting controversy 
about the forces of nature can be allowed to rest in the unsatisfactory, 
and, if I may be allowed to say so, grotesque condition in which Pro- 
fessor Hull’s last letter would leave it. 

The late American Minister remarked epigrammatically that a man 
who never made a mistake was not likely to make anything. 

I have to acknowledge a mistake. I made the mistake of supposing 
that we were arguing about practical, and not about academical, facts ; 
and the sentence in my last letter which ran, ‘‘ no such error exists,” 
should have been ‘no practical error exists,” or ‘‘no such error is 
appreciable in practice.” This is strictly correct (pace Sir F. Bramwell), 
for the error to which Colonel Owen and General Boxer allude is 
absorbed, or eliminated in, practice by far greater errors. That is to 
say, the less is involved in the greater, not the greater in the less, as 
Profesor Hull asks us to believe. 

It is not necessary that I should occupy much of your space on the 
present occasion, as the Professor furnishes us with a complete and 
absolute refutation of his own theory, in one paragraph of his last 
letter. 

He says, “If I am asked why do marksmen not take account of 
such deflection, the answer is easy. The effect of whatever wind may be 
blowing is so much greater than that of the earth’s difference of rota- 
tion that the allowance required for the former, which is a tentative 
one, is included in the latter, and hence unrecognized.” 

Even an ignorant sailor and trusty sea-dog can scarcely fail to 
observe that he is asked to accept a palpable absurdity, viz. that the 
greater can be included in the less. 

But supposing that with due consideration, and remembering that 
the Professor is writing from the city of Dublin, we assume that he 
means exactly the opposite to what he says, viz. that the latter is 
included in the former; which, in point of fact, is the case. Is it not 
obvious that a bird, which must be more affected by the wind than a 
bullet, will, when the two forces are differentiated, be still more insen- 
sible (if there are degrees of insensibility) to the effect of the earth’s 
difference of rotation? That is to say that the less will be absorbed in 
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the very much greater. And am I not right in saying that the Professor 
has furnished us with the refutation of his own theory ? 

We are bound to accept Professor Hull's indignant repudiation of my 
suggestion that he was jokiug. He says: ‘‘ No one enjoys a joke more 
than myself in its proper place ” (sic) (I think I can guess what he 
means this time) ; ‘‘ but to perpetrate one in the pages of the National 
Review and on a subject eminently physical, is an act of which I am 
altogether incapable.” 

We are not, therefore, absolutely debarred from the hope of seeing 
some good joke perpetrated by the Professor in the pages of some other 
review more worthy of it than the National, and presumably on some 
moral, philosophical, or perhaps theological subject; and if, when it 
does appear, it is as humorous as his logic, as Hibernian as his 
English, and as original as his theories about the forces of nature, it 
will certainly afford us a hearty laugh. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
C. C. Penrose Firz-Gerap, Capt. R.N. 


Conservatism in Scotland. 


To tHe Eprrors or tHe “ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In your pages and elsewhere certain statements made in an 
article by me published in the December number of the National Review 
have been contradicted. I could give chapter and verse for them, but, 
as in doing so I might arouse susceptibilities and widen the breach 
in the Scottish Conservative party, it is thought well that nothing more 


should be said on the subject at present. 


I am, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient servant, 
February 15th, 1889. Wan. Eart Hopeson. 
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